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C'HAP'rKH  1. 

Difference  I’etween  Landed  and  other  Property. 

The  object  of  the  following  pages  is  to  state  a case  for  the 
nationalisation  of  the  land  as  fully  and  clearly  as  it  is  possible 
to  do  in  so  small  a ])ani]ihlet,  to  remove  a few  leading  mis- 
conceptions on  the  subject,  and  to  give  those  who  have  not 
time  or  inclination  to  go  veiy  deeply  into  the  matter  some  idea 
of  the  overwhelming  importance  of  the  land  question. 

It  has  been  beautifullv  said  that  as  (.hxl  is  our  heavenly 

V * 

Father,  and  breathes  life  and  soul  into  us,  so  the  earth  is  our 
material  mother,  that  supplies  us  with  all  our  earthly 
necessities,  comforts,  and  pleasures,  and  indirectly  with  onr 
s|uritual  and  intell(?ctnal  joys.  If  this  be  true,  no  crime  surelv 
can  l)c  worse  in  its  ultimate  conse<inences  than  that  of  ileprivinn 
our  fellow  men  of  the  right  of  diivct  appeal  to  tlieir  motlus' 
earth  for  all  that  she  will  give  them  in  return  for  their  labour. 

The  oM  saying  that  Dod  hel}»s  those  who  help  themselves, 
being  interjireted,  means  that  nature  or  the  earth  hel[>s  those 
only  who  will  work  and  do  their  share.  If  they  will  plough 
and  sow  the  seed,  she  will  W(U‘k  night  and  day  to  bring  it  to 
maturity.  If,  however,  man  cannot  get  at  the  earth,  nature 
cannot  hel[)  him.  In  this  way,  by  de|>riving  men  of  nature’s 
help,  you  also  deprive  them  of  tlie  right  to  help  themselves, 
and  make  them  absolutely  dependent  on  those  who,  unlike 
themselves,  have  direct  access  to  tlic  earth.  Thus  agricultural 
labourers  and  farmers  can  get  a living  only  when  it  answers 
the  purpose  of  the  landowner  that  they  shall,  and  then  they  do 
not  get  the  reward  of  nature  for  their  work,  but  only  such  jiart 
of  it  as  the  landowner  is  obliged  or  pleased  to  let  them  have. 

This  is  not  true  in  agriculture  only  ; it  is  true  in  every  walk 
of  life,  in  every  industry,  the  only  ditterence  being  that  its 
ett'ects  are  moi’c  direct  and  more  obvious  in  some  tlwui  in  others. 
We  are  essentially  land  animals,  and  everything  we  eat,  drink, 
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id  enjoy  comes  from  the  land.  In  public  works  we  can’t 
ve  a street,  carry  out  sewage  or  waterworks,  lay  out  a 
-in  private  undertakings  we  can’t  get  coal,  iron,  or  stone — 
it  dealing  with  the  landowners  whose  pri.perty  we  touch, 
hat  extent  these  public  or  semi-public  undertakings 
-xed,  delayed,  spoilt,  prevented  altogether,  or  niiued  by 
;tion  of  the  landowners  and  their  agents  none  but  those 
lave  had  practical  experience  can  liave  an  ade(|uate  con- 
n.  The  landowners  are  the  masters  of  the  situation, 
ley  very  naturally  let  us  know  it  in  every  walk  of  lif(>. 
it  landed  property  difters  essentially  from  other  pro])ei'ty 
obvious  that  it  is  only  surprising  that  intelligent  men 
I be  found  to  maintain  that  it  does  not.  1'he  woi-d  “ land,” 
in  its  economic  sense,  means  that  wind  exists  without 
Tort  of  man,  whether  it  be  earth,  water,  or  natural 
Ground  rent  is  the  value  given  to  this  by  the 
unity  as  a whole,  independently  of  the  individual  ettort  of 
:cupier.  Personal  property  is  that  which  is  created  by 
ittbrt  of  man,  made  possible  in  the  fiist  place  by  the 
lice  of  the  land,  and  helped  in  the  second  place  by  the 
ies  supplied  by  the  community. 

• the  u])holders  of  so-called  rights  of  property  lo 
then  that  if  a man  has  no  moral  right  to 
ibsolnte  ownership  of  the  land,  which  was  made  by 
lerhuman  ]iower  before  mankind  existed,  he  therefore 
lo  right  to  the  exclusive  use  of  personal  jirojicrty 
practical  absurdity.  At  this  rate  there  would  lie  no 
*uce  between  the  raw  materials  jiaint  and  canvas  arc  made 
d the  ttiiished  ])roduction  of  an  artist,  between  the  ii’on 
id  eoal  lying  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  the  ttiiished 
ine.  The  ownership  of  land,  so  far  from  protecting  the 
dual’s  right  t > the  results  of  his  labour,  necessarily  takes 
IV,  and  h('re  it  is  that  the  wrong  comes  in 
i dittVrenee  between  landed  and  personal  property  is 
V this,  (iod  made  the  land.  ]\Iaii  made  collectively  and 
dually  other  sorts  of  property  out  of  the  land.  Since 
levcr  sold  or  gave  the  land  to  anv  individual,  it  follows 
iroperty  in  land  is  the  reward  of  robbery,  while  propertv 
ler  things  is  the  reward  of  industry.  Can  any  distinction 
aivr  ; can  both  forms  lie  logicallv  defended  ? Can  we  on 
)iie  hand  assert  man’s  right  to  the  production  of 
(lustry,  and  on  the  other  the  right  of  landowners  to 
t awav  without  anv  return  ? 

A,  t/ 

3 plea  tliat  we  are  free  to  escape  payment  by 
iiig  to  use  the  land  cannot  be  supported.  We  might  as 
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well  say  that  we  may  please  ourselves  whether  we  pay  taxes  or 
not.  We  are  obliged  to  }iay  ixHit  and  taxes  either  directly  or 
indirectly  as  soon  as  we  pay  for  anything.  The  first  article  we 
buy,  the" first  bed  we  pay  for,  includes  in  its  price  the  rent  and 
taxes  paid  in  the  production. 

'Pile  simple  ipiestion  before  us  is  whether  we  are  to  legislate 
for  idlers  or  workers.  People  do  not  yet  recognise  that  all 
this  unearned  increment,  this  undeserved  wealth,  means  at 
least  a corres})onding  amount  of  unearned  and  undeserved 
povertv,  that  every  West-end  square  has  its  counterpart  in  its 
Fast-end  slum. 

'I'hose  who  reap  what  they  have  not  sown,  reap  what  others 
have  sown,  and  tlie  sowers  thus  deprived  of  the  fruits  of  their 
industry  are  not  the  idlers,  jiaupers,  drunkards,  or  thieves,  but 
necessai’ilv  the  hard-working  honest  ])Oor.  The  criminal  and  idle 
classes  ai’c  but  the  creation  of  a system  that  breaks  the  hearts 
and  blights  the  lives  of  so  many  of  those  that  attempt  to  earn 
a living  by  honest  work. 

Xatural  iiiccpmlities  of  wealth  brought  about  by  differences 
of  ability,  enterprise,  industry,  and  desire  for  wealth 
ap])ear  to  be  inevitable,  and  in  comparative  wealth  and 
poverty  of  this  sort  there  need  be  no  injustice  or  evil.  But 
who  can  justify  the  creation  by  law  of  unnatural  inequality  of 
the  grossest  description  possible,  and  the  consequent  establish- 
ment not  of  comparative  wealth  and  poverty,  but  of  inordinate, 
excessive,  and  dangerous  wealth  on  the  one  hand,  and  hopeless, 
degrading,  miserable  poverty  on  the  other?  This  is  not  surely 
a desirable  state  of  things.  And  yet,  as  it  will  be  the  endeavour 
of  this  pamphlet  to  show,  it  is  a state  of  things  established 
by  our  land  laws,  and  which  nothing  can  justify. 

They  establish  wrong  and  inequality  by  dividing  the  people 
into  landed  and  landless  men.  Thev  have  reeognised  successful 
usurpation,  and  perpetually  and  increasingly  reward  the  heirs 
of  the  usurpers.  We  are  told  it  is  natural  for  man  to  be 
selfish  : True,  and  all  the  more  reason  why  the  landed 

classes  should  not  have  a monopoly  ? hy  not  allow 
the  landless  to  have  their  share,  just  enough  to  enable 
them  to  claim  their  rights,  and  }>ut  an  end  to  the  laws 
which  have  robbed  them  in  the  past  and  continue  to  do  so 
now  ? I have  no  desire  to  “ confiscate  ” (as  it  is  called)  the  land, 
but  the  question  really  is  not  whether  it  is  just  to  punish 
such  men  as  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  for  instance,  lor  the  sins 
of  his  ancestors,  who  grabbed  Govent  Garden  and  Long 
Acre,  but  whether  we  are  bound  everlastingly  and  continually 
increasingly  to  reward  them. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Lessons  of  History. 

ll  perhaps  help  us  to  judge  to  what  extent  our  ]. resent 
Ys  are  worthv  of  our  support,  it  we  take  a rapid  glance 

■ history,  anel  see  how  they  came  about, 
t is  known  as  the  Feudal  system  was  not  laeated  b\ 

1 the  ('onqueror.  as  is  commonly  su])])osed.  It  but 
D moditication  of  the  old  manorial  systi-m,  which  had 
evelo])inu'  centuries  liefore  the  Norman  (;oiupiest.  .\11 
filliam  did  was  to  re-organise  it,  and  give  the  people 
11,  instead  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Danish  lords.  The  system 
pyramid,  with  the  king,  who  reiireseiited  the  nation,  at 
p.  All  got  their  title  to  the  land  from  him,  and  very 
in  early  days  did  the  king  take  away,  or  gi\e  the  land 

vassals. 

Domesday  survey  which  A\  illiam  ordered  shoised  the 
V divided"  into  9, "250  se]»arate  manors  oi  villages,  most 
;h  had  a resident  “lord,’’  who  lived  in  the  Manor  house, 
■Id  the  land  more  or  less  remotely  from  the  king,  generally 
;h  some  great  noble,  who  would  be  the  superior  lord  ol 

manors. 

)w  the  lords  of  the  manor,  in  the  village,  who  held  and 
1 a lion’s  share,  were  thevilleins,  who  held  about  50  acies 
I,  and  the  cottas,  who  heldfrom  5 to  lu.  These  two  classes 
uits  were  bound  to  the  land,  and  obliged  to  give  personal 
3 on  the  estate  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  .and  also  to  pay 
e in  various  forms  ; they  were  not,  however,  liable  to 
rv  service,  as  were  another  class,  the  irc'c  tenants,  who 
igdi  more  inde])endent  inother  res])ects,  not  being  bound 
knd  nor  yet  obliged  to  give  any  personal  s -vice  on  the 
of  their " superior  lord,  were  nevertheless  constantly 
to  arms.  All,  from  the  king  downwards,  had  rights  of 
■age  over  the  common,  waste,  and  forest  lands, 
re  were  also  a few  slaves,  about  9 per  cent.,  at  the  time 
conquest,  who  held  no  land.  But  we  find  that  even  these 
^appeared  about  a century  later. 

great  feature  of  the  Feudal  system  was  that  every  one 
nd,  and  every  one  a lord.  The  lords  had,  however,  their 
, and  the  tenants,  who  could  not  be  dispossessed,  their 
A landless  man  was  outside  the  pale  of  social  life,  and 
f no  account.  All,  from  the  king  downwards,  were 
,s  (but  as  a matter  of  convenience  1 shall  in  future 
of  the  lords  as  landowners,  which  they  afterwards 
:-ally  became);  all  had  their  tribute  to  pay  and 


work  to  do,  .as  a C(3ndition  of  holding  the  land.  There  was  no 
idea  of  provision  for  idle  men,  nor  of  the  irresponsible  holding 
of  land.  Tims  in  these  days,  which  were  far  from  wholly 
barbarous,  the  riglit  of  the  ])e'ople  to  the  land  and  the  necessity 
of  the  land  to  the  people  were  legally  recognised,  and  the 
country  roughly  divided  amongst  them,  with  due  regard  tr» 
local  aiithoritv  and  the  subjection  of  a concpiered  people.  'Plie 
arable  land  was,  indeed,  literally  re-divided  every  year  amongst 
the  inhabitants  of  the  nianoi’  according  to  their  rights  and 

numbers.  * i i • 

Under  this  system  the  peasantry  steadily  improved  their 

position  for  about  300  years  after  the  Conquest  (1066  to  1350), 
and  in  the  middle  of  th"e  fourteenth  century  we  find  the  tenants 
had  largely  bought  themselves  free  from  prsonal  service  and 
many  of  the  more  vexatious  forms  of  tribute  by  payments 
mad"e  to  their  superior  lords  in  times  of  pecuniary  difficulty, 
which  w'cre  constantly  occurring  through  the  silly,  w asteful 
wars  on  which  the  lords  were  perpetually  squandering  their 
substance. 

'Fhe  burdens  of  the  peasantry,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
liowever  irksome,  were  for  the  most  part  fixed,  so  that  any 
advantage  that  these  workers  got  from  time  to  time  could  not 
be  absorbed  in  a higher  rent,  as  is  at  present  the  case.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  was  natural  and  inevitable  that  the 
workers  should  gradually  improve  their  position,  so  long  as 
thev  Nvere  strong  enough  to  hold  their  own  against  the 
never-ceasing  attacks  of  their  superior  lords,  for  the  land- 
owners  were  continually  trying  to  force  back  the  people 
into  their  former  servitude,  and  rob  them  of  the  rights  they 
had  sold  them.  But  up  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  the  people 
proved  a match  for  them,  and  by  repeated  revolts  and  sturdy 
resistance  managed  on  the  whole  to  hold  their  ground. 

Thus  we  find  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  the 
peasantry  in  a highly-prosperous  condition,  relieved  of  most  of 
their  burdens,  and  largely  holding  their  land  as  copyhold, 
paying  a liardlv  more  than  nominal  quit-rent,  in  addition  to  a 
few  fines.  This  state  of  things  lasted  for  about  1.50  veais 
(1350  to  1500),  and  this  period  is  agreed  upon  by  all  students 
as  the  golden  age.  V ages  w’ere  so  high  that  Professor  Rogers 
tells  us  15  weeks’  work  \vould  provide  tlie  same  necessities 
of  life  as  it  takes  the  agricultural  labourer  52  weeks  to  obtain 
now.  The  prosperity  and  condition  of  the  peojile  and  the 
reasons  for  it,  are  well  described  by  (’hief  .lustice  Sir  John 
Fortescue  at  the  time;  “Every  inhabitant  is  at  his  liberty 
fully  to  use  and  enjoy  whatever  his  farm  produceth,  the  fruits 
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of  tbi  eartli,  the  increase  of  his  flock  and  the  like  ; all  the 
imprc  venients  he  makes,  whether  V)v  his  own  pro}>er  industry 
or  of  those  he  retains  in  his  service,  are  his  own  to  use  and 
enjoy  without  the  let,  interruption,  or  denial  of  any.  If  he  be 
in  ary  wise  injured  or  oppressed  he  shall  have  amends  and 
satisf  ictions  against  the  ])arty  oll'ending.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
inhal itaiits  are  rich  in  gold,  silver,  and  in  all  the  necessaries 
and  ionveniences  of  life.  They  diink  no  water  unless  at 

certa  n times  and  hy  way  of  doing  jienance.  'I'hev  are  fed  in 
great  abundance  rvith  all  sorts  of  flesh  and  fish,'  of  which  they 
have  plenty  everywhere  ; they  are  clothed  throughout  in  good 
woolhns  ; their  "bedding  and  other  furniture  in  their  houses 
are  o wool,  and  that  in  great  store.  They  are  also  provided 
with  ill  other  sort  of  household  goods  and  necessary  implements 
for  husbandry.  Kvery  one  according  to  his  rank  hath  all 
things  which  conduce  to  make  life  easy  and  happy.” 

New,  mark,  the  period  thus  glowingly  described  was  one  in 
which  to  our  modern  ideas  the  people  lived  under  ee'ery  dis- 
advai  dage.  The  system  of  apdculture  was  extremely  primitive, 
and  produced  the  most  miserable  results.  heat  did  not 
yield  a quarter  as  much  as  it  does  now,  and  thei'e  ivas  no  winter 
keep  for  the  cattle.  The  times  Avere  most  turbulent,  the  roads 
almoi  t impassable,  production  Avas  absolutely  unaided  by  any 
of  till!  machinery  and  appliances  of  modern  daAS.  Our  foreign 
and  (A^en  internal  trade  Avas  insignificant.  But  in  spite  of  all 
this  Dhere  Avas  rough  ])lenty  for  all  classes,  for  one  and  one 
reaso  i only.  They  held  the  land  in  their  OAvn  right,  and 
enjo}  ed  the  fruits  of  their  oavu  industry. 

These  days  of  pros])erity  came  to  an  end  in  the  reign  of 
Henryk  VIIl.,  Avho  instituted  a system  of  robbery  and  violence 
Avhich  gradually,  and  with  the  utmost  cruelty,  reduced  the 
most  independent,  prosiierous  tenantry  in  the  Avorld  into  the 
state  of  helpless  chronic  misery  in  Avliich  Ave  find  them  at  the 
begii  ning  of  this  century. 

This  revolution  Avas  brought  about  by  depriving  the  peasants 
of  thur  land  and  common  rights,  and  the  gradual  substitution 
of  thi  principle  of  private  oAvnership  for  the  old  feudal  system, 
Avhic'i  recognised  the  rights  of  the  people  to  the  land.  Through- 
out he  Avhole  of  the  Golden  Age  the  landowners  had  been 
trvirg  by  legal  enactment  to  reduce  the  wages,  and  by  lawless 
oppr  -ssion  to  reinforce  personal  service.  The}  naturally  very 
much  objected  to  paying  such  high  Avages,  and  having  ] arted 
with  their  rights  to  forced  labour,  felt  themselves  fairly 
cornered.  But  so  long  as  the  peasantry  managed  to  keep 
posse  ssion  of  their  land  all  the  efforts  of  their  superiors  to 
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im])ovcrish  them  were  fruitless.  The  only  way  by  Avhich  the 
landowners  could  bring  them  on  their  knees  was  to  dispossess 
them  of  their  holdings,  d’his  they  at  last  managed  to  accom- 
plish by  dint  of  the  most  dogged  perseverance,  and  aided  by 
favourable  political  circumstances,  economic  development,  and 
foreign  mercenaries. 

This  successful  campaign  against  the  rights  and  property  of 
the  common  people  Avas  opened  liy  King  Henry  VIIL,  Avho 
Avanting  money  and  a divorce  from  his  Avife,  suppressed  the 
monasteries  and  confiscated  all  their  lands,  giving  most  of  them 
to  court  favourites,  Avho  breaking  all  customs  and  recognising  no 
rights,  exacted  for  the  first  time  in  Hnglish  history  competitive 
remits.  Wool  being  dear,  a great  deal  of  land  AA^as  let  to  largo 
sheep  farmers.  From  that  day  the  priiicii)lc  on  Avliich  the 
institution  of  priA'ate  oAvnership  in  land  is  founded  began  to 
take  possession  of  the  nunds  of  the  upper  classes.  That 
])rinciplc  is  ; that  the  best  use  Avhich  the  land  can  be  put  to,  is 
not  that  Avhicli  AA'ill  enable  the  Avorkers  to  live  in  the  greatest 
comfort,  happiness,  and  independence,  but  that  Avhich  Avill 
enable  the  landoAvners  to  gather  the  most  Avith  the  least 
trouble. 

After  Henry’s  first  sally  there  began  a determined  and 
ultimatelA'  successful  eftort,  all  along  the  line,  on  the  part  of  the 
landoAvneVs  to  free  themselA’es  of  their  tenants,  and  enclose  the 
common  fields.  I need  hai’dly  say  that  they  did  not  do  this 
bA"  legal  enactment,  Avhich  Avould  haA’e  disclosed  their  designs, 
and  brought  the  peo])le  doAvn  upon  them  from  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  otlier.  The  Avork  Avas  accomplished  by  a 
svstem  of  continued  ])ersecution,  force,  and  fraud,  Avherever  an 
opening  ])resented  'tself.  The  peasantry  constantly  revolted, 
l)ut  Avere  idAvays  Avorsted  by  force  of  arms  or  treachery,  and  it 
is  in  this  period  that  I belie\'c  Ave  first  hear  of  the  regular  use 
of  foreign  mercenaries  for  the  suppression  of  the  people  in 
England,  long  as  the  system  liad  flourished  abroad. 

This  is  Avhat  the  good  Sir  Thomas  More  says : — 

“ Therefore  that  one  covetous  and  insatiable  cormorant 
and  very  plague  of  his  iiatiA'c  country  may  compass 
about  and  enclose  many  thousands  of  acres  of  ground 
together  Avithin  one  ]>ale  or  hedge,  the  husbandmen  be 
thrust  out  of  their  oavu,  or  else  by  coveyn  and  fraud, 
or  by  Auolent  op})ression,  they  be  ]>ut  besides  it,  or  by  Avrongs 
and  injuries  they  be  so  AVoi’ricd  th;»t  they  bi;  compelled  to  sell 
all  : La'  one  means,  1 her'd' .i-o,  i.r  liy  otlu'c.  <'iih''r  Iw  liook  or  by 
crook,  they  must  needs  depart  away  poor,  silly,  Avretched 
souls,  men,  Avomen,  husbands,  AA'ives,  fathei’less  children, 
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s,  woeful  mothers  with  their  voiiue:  h.ibes,  and  their 
household,  small  in  substance,  and  niucli  in  number,  as 
ndry  rec|uireth  manv  hands.  Away  they  trudge,  1 say, 
their  known  and  accustomed  houses,  finding  no  place  to 
1.  All  their  household  stuff,  which  is  very  little  worth, 
h it  might  well  abide  the  sale,  yet  being  suddenly  thrust 
liey  be  constrained  to  sell  it  for  a thing  of  naught.  And 
they  have  wandered  alvjut  till  that  be  spent,  what  can 
hen  else  do  but  steal,  and  then  justly,  pardy,  be  hanged, 
i go  about  a begging.  And  yet  then,  also,  they  be  cast 
rison  as  vagabonds,  because  they  go  abouf  and  work  not ; 

no  man  will  set  a work  tho\igh  they  never  so  willingly 
r themselves  thereto.  For  one  she])herd  or  herdman  is 
h to  eat  u])  that  ground  with  cattle  to  the  occupying 
of  al) out  husbandry  many  hands  were  reipiisite.  And  this 
I the  cause  why  victuals  be  now  in  many  ])laces  dearer." 
’ process  has  been  long  and  cruel,  and  is  hardly 
eted  yet,  millions  of  families  liaving  been  driven 
lurv,  vagrancv,  and  death.  Most  of  the  rough  work  was 
in  the  time  of  the  Tudors,  but  there  were  also  terrible 
■5  at  the  end  of  last  centurv  and  the  beginning  of  this, 
the  long-continued  high  })rice  of  wheat,  due  to  the 
h wars  and  protection,  together  with  the  great  improve- 
in  agriculture,  and  the  high  value  of  wool,  gave  a fresh 
us  to  land  grabbing  ; 7,000,000  acres  of  common  land 
mclosed  during  this  ])criod,  the  ])roportion  given  to  the 
)emg  one  in  300.  >Scotch  dales  were  literal!  v cleared  of 
inhabitants  at  one  stroke.  Chiefs  whose  lovaltv  to  the 

I.  t 

•ih  crown  had  been  bought  bv  giving  them  absolute 
sion  of  the  soil  which  belonged  to  their  clans,  drove  off 
own  clansmen  bv  the  aid  of  the  lh•iti^h  bavonet.  In 

*■  c 

d the  same  thing  was  going  on  with,  if  ])ossible,  greater 
y.  As  many  as  700  ]>e(^plc  Avere  sometimes  turned  out 
eir  homes  in  a day,  with  nowhere  to  go,  the  sick  and 
dragged  out  of  their  cottages  and  their  home  burned 
before  their  eves,  till  a whole  countrv  side  would  be 

*.7  t, 

at  once.  Some  of  the  acts  Avere  ])ure  robbery, 
egal,  as  at  this  time  our  landowners’  ])arliameiit  framed 
if  enclosure  bv  the  score,  there  being  little  to  fear  from 
untry  })cople,  who  had  long  since  lost  all  their  ] lower  of 
fence.  Anvone  Avould  think  that  hence  barbarians  Avere 
Avaste  the  countrv  Avith  hre  and  sword  instead  of 
h gentlemen  acquiring  their  lauded  rights, 
mgst  the  most  notmaous  Avere  the  Sutherland  evictions, 
began  in  1607,  Avlicn  a jiopukitioii  of  1 0,000  avci’c  almost 


all  forcibly  evicted  and  replaced  by  .39  sheep  fai-mers  and  their 

account  by  an  eye-witness,  Donald 

In  former  removals  tenants  had  been  alloAved  to  carrv  aAvav 
t ie  timber  of  their  old  dwellings  to  erect  houses  on  their  new 
ailotments,  but  now  a more  summary  mode  was  adonted— bv 
setting  hre  to  them.  The  able-bodied  men  Avere  noAv  awav  after 
their  cattle  or  otherwise  engaged  at  a distance,  so  that  the'iiiime- 
diate  siifterers^  by  the  general  house-burning  that  now  c<  inmenced 
Avere  the  aged  and  inhrm,  the  Avomen  and  children  'j'he 

devastators  proceeded  with  the  greatest  celerity,  demolishing 
all  before  them,  and  Avhen  they  had  oA'ertlnoAvn  all  the  houses 
in  a large  tract  of  country,  they  set  fire  to  the  wreck.  3'imber 
furniture,  and  every  other  article  that  could  not  be  instanrlA- 
removed  AA’as  consumed  by  hre  or  otherAvise  uttm-lv  de.^troved. 
Ihe  iJroceedmp  Avere  carried  on  with  the  greatest ’raniditv'and 
the  mo.st  reckless  cruelty.  The  cries  „f  the  victims',  the 
confusion,  the  despair  and  horror  ].ainted  on  the  .•ountenances 

11  j exulting  ferocitv  of  tlu'  i-dier.  be->‘>ar 

all  descTiption.  . . Many  deaths'  ensued  from  alanu, 

loni  fatigue,  and  cold,  the  jieojile  having  been  instantlv 
( epriA’-ed  of  shelter,  and  left  to  the  mercies  of  the  elements 
l5ome  old  men  took  to  the  woods  and  to  the  rocks,  wandering 
about  m a state  a])proaching  to,  or  of  alisolute  insanitv  : and 
seA^eral  of  them  in  this  situation  lived  only  a feAA'  davs. 

regnant  Ayomen  Avere  taken  in  ]iremature  lab.  ur,  and  several 
cnilclreii  did  not  long-  survive  tlieir  siifferiiius." 

It  Avas  111  the  time  of  the  Stuarts  that ' the  Act  of  Frauds 
AAas  passed,  and  the  practical  abolition  of  the  land  tax  Avas 
accomplished,  and  that  the  lords  of  the  manors  relicA'ed 
tliemselvcs  of  the  last  remaining  dues  to  the  king,  while  care- 
tully  keeping  them  on  their  tenants,  thus  gradually  throwim-' 
oft  all  burdens  from  above,  as  they  heaped  them  on  those 
beloAv.  r.y  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  Avhich  was  passed  in  Charles 
11.  s reign,  all  the  small  freeholders  Avho  could  not  shoAv  deal 
titles  were  deprived  of  their  land  Xoaa^,  as  many  had  inherited 
their  holdings  from  centuries  back  Avhen  custoiu  was  Iuaa-,  thev 
naturally  never  had  any  titles,  and  many  others  had  lost  theni. 

It  Avould  be  interesting  to  know  hoAv  manv  of  their  lords  could 
have  found  ttf  les  for  half  their  possession^  There  was  some- 
thing peculiarly  and  revoltingly  mean  in  this  Act. 

^ It  hardly  needs  the  saying  that  these  acts  of  oppression  and 
injustice  were  accompanied  by  the  most  inhuman  criminal 
code,  directed  against  the  resistance,  crime,  and  vagrancv 
inevitably  created,  'riiroughout  the  whole  of  the  Tuilor' period 
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a su  jcGSsion  of  the  most  barbarous  acts  were  passed  ajiainst 
“stm-dy  beggars,”  otherwise  evicted  tenants.  They  were  to  l.)e 
flogged,  branded,  enslaved,  and  hanged.  Nor  were  these  a dead 
lotte  •.  In  Henry  Vlli.’s  reign  alone  there  were  fnan  70,000  to 
80,0  )0  vagrants  hanged,  and  this  out  of  a po]  .illation  of  under 
:h‘t0  »,U00^  equivalent  to  the  hanging  of  nearly  a million  ol  our 
pres. ‘lit  population  in  course  of  little  over  a generation. 
Of  the  brutal  criminal  code  e.visting  at  the  early  part 
of  t lis  century,  with  its  140  capital  oftenci'S,  we  all  know. 

0 le  gleam  of  sunshine  there  was,  however,  something  over  a 
hundred  years  ago,  on  the  eve  of  the  introduction  of  machmerv 
and  the  final  swoop  on  the  common  lands.  Cloth  being  all 
nuuL‘  by  hand  could  not  be  made  fast  enough,  and  gave 
emp.oyment  to  any  number  of  weavers,  who,  making  their  own 
piee  j of  cloth  with  the  aid  of  their  family,  and  generally  being 
siirmindcd  with  a few  acres  of  land,  lived  in  considerable 
com'ort.  Prosperity  in  trade  had,  in  fact,  for  the  moment 
chec  ked  the  power  of  the  landowning  classes  to  keep  wages 
dow  1 to  starvation  point,  just  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  skilled 
labc  ur  at  present.  But  there  were  other  contributing  causes 
as  V ell  at  this  period.  There  had  been  great  improvements  in 
agriculture,  and  much  labour  was  required  and  money  spent 
on  the  large  estates  to  improve  them.  So  what  with  the  great 
den  and  for  their  labour  and  their  stillqiossessed  common 
rigl  ts,  the  agricultural  labourers  shared  the  general  prosperity, 
and  wages  were  very  much  higher  in  most  parts  of  the  countrv 

tha  1 they  are  even  now. 

las,  this  silver  age,  as  we  may  call  it,  lasted  but  about  one 
gen  cration.  The  introduction  of  machinery  soon  turned  the 
prosperous  weavers  and  their  families  into  factory  slaves. 
Money  was  made  much  faster  than  before,  but  it  \vent  into 
iieaiis.  The  American  and  French  wars  sent  up  wheat  to 
fan  ine  prices,  which  were  kept  up  by  protection  after  theii 
close,  and  this,  in  addition  to  excessive  taxation  on  all  articles 
of  (onsumption,  and  the  rapid  enclosure  of  7,000,000  acres  of 
lanl,  which  the  high  price  of  wheat  made  worth  w Idle,  brought 
all  classes  of  labourers  down  to  a state  of  starvation  and  imsep' 
\vh  ch  it  is  too  painful  to  dwell  on,  and  out  of  which  they  onl} 
beuni  to  rise  about  IS.oO,  about  which  time  the  Corn  Laws  were 
revealed  and  many  other  reforms  passed,  |)1  icing  some  restric- 
tion on  the  merciless  power  of  capital  over  the  helpless  and 
sta  'ving  multitude. 

There  has  been  no  improvement  in  the  land^  laws  worth 
mentioning  during  the  last  40  years.  M hatever  inqirm ement 
thd-e  has  been  in  the  condition  of  tbe  people  has  been  made  in 
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spite  and  independently  of  them.  High  rents  and  insecure  tenns 
of  tenancy  have  within  the  last  20  years  ruined  a generation  of 
fainicis  and  depojnilated  our  villages.  Thousands  of  our  poor  in 
London  are  spending  half  of  their  wretched  earnings  in  rent  for 
miseiable  cellars  or  garrets  which  in  Soho  run  from  5s.  to  10s. 
a week.  The  landowners  are  taking  more  than  ever.  The 
sole  reason  for  our  comparative  prosperity  is  that  trade  and 
reform  have  for  the  moment  gone  too  fast  for  the  landowners 
to  absoib  the  benefit  all  along  the  line,  successful  as  they 
have  been  in  keeping  well  up  in  some  parts. 

For  350  years,  from  1500  to  1850,  the  struggle  between 
the  landowners  to  filch  the  land,  and  the  people  to  keep  it,  had 
been  going  on.  It  ended  in  the  conqilete  triumph  of  the  land- 
owners.  During  the  whole  of  this  jieriod,  liroadly  speaking,  had 
tiade,  manufacture,  and  rents  been  increasing,  but  the  ]iosition 
of  the  working  classes  deteriorated  till  it  reached  a climax  in 
that  awful  period  of  miseiy  between  about  1780  and  1850. 
During  tlie  French  war  trade  actually  doubled,  but  the  rich 
had  been  getting  richer  and  the  poor  poorer. 

In  this  period,  unlike  the  golden  age,  the  poor  were 
surrounded  by  good  farmers,  labour-saving  machinerv,  and 
advantages  of  every  description  which  their  forefathers  had 
never  dreamed  of,  but  they  shared  none.  The  whole  went  to 
those  above  them  who  held  the  land  ; all  the  labourers  had  to 
do  was  to  work  at  starvation  wages,  and  live  for  the  most  iiart 

m cottages  not  nearly  as  comfortable  as  the  stable  provided 
tor  their  master’s  horses. 

_ Private  ownership  and  large  estates  were  fairlv  established 
m place  of  the  old  Feudal  system,  which  had  broken  down  as 
it  was  bound  to  do.  It  was  altogether  too  inelastic  to 

accommodate  itself  to  changing  economic  develojmient,  and  the 
facT  of  the  peasants  all  having  their  lords,  with  their  riMits 
and  privileges  over  them,  was  of  course  a standina’  menace 
which  was  bound  to  work  the  ruin  of  the  labourer ‘ sooner  or 
later.  ^ Apart  from  this,  the  Feudal  system  was  incaiiablc  of 
absorbing  the  gradually  growing  manufacturing  and  wage- 
earning  classes,  so  that  indejiendcntly  of  the  oppression  and 
fraud  y the  landowning  classes  in  the  country,  a landless  class 
must  have  inevitably  grown  up  in  the  towns. 

I have  attempted  to  sketch  as  cleailv  as  ])ossilfle  in  the  brief 
.simce  I have,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the-Fc‘udal  system,  together 
with  the  establishment  of  private  ownership  and  the  eflbct  on 
the  labouring  ]>opulation.  \re  have  seen  tliat  the  institution 
of  private  ownership  in  land  has  taken  about  350  vears  fully  to 
mature,  and  has  been  the  production  not  of  carcftilly  matured 
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laws  bv  wise  and  humane  legislation,  but  of  lawk-ss  cruelty 
and  i itolerable  wronir  during-  the  whole  of  that  ])eri()d.  caring 
111)  ai.d  tramplino-  down  at  every  stc]),  it  has  taken  its  bauetu 
course,  like  a -reat  .lagannath  rolling  (ivcr  writhing,  agimi^cMl 
humanity,  sacrificed  at  its  feet,  and  littering  all  around  its 
inhunan  course  ruined  homes  and  blighted  hopes,  bioken 
hearis  and  iovless  lives;  feeding  the  Avorkhonses,  jails,  and 
galloivs,  sta'rting  the  ])oor,  fattening  the  rich,  establishing 
bitter,  degrading  jiovcrty  on  the  one  hand,  and  dangeioiir. 
corn  ntion  and  inordinate  wealth  on  the  other,  j>erseciitmg  the 
weal,  aiding  the  strong.  In  its  very  essence  it  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  the  legal  recognition  and  jicrpetual  icAaul 
of  s.iccessful  robbery.  It  is  a vast  engine  to  take  iroiii 
iinKliicers  and  give  to  non-producers,  and  its  iiower  o alisoip- 

lion  «>-rows  with  the  amount  there  is  to  absorb.  And  yet  vc 

tiiid  mood  people  defending  this  institution  as  if  it  were  sacred 

inul  sinccrelv  believing  that  it  can  only  be  tampered  wi1  h at 

the  jieril  of‘  all  rights  of  property  and  of  the  existence  ol  out 
civi  isation. 


('HAPTEU  111. 

Till  Way  to  Manaoo  the  L.vnd  and  P-ive  All  Men  Access 

TO  N.Vi’UllE'S  IjOUNTIES. 

W'o  have  hvvii  S|,eakin:4  ahout  the  early  histuiT  of  ligand 
,.,il.-  ill  the  last  ehai.ter,  but  as  a uiatter  ol  • m 

all  primitive  communities  the  emumon  rig  it  o t ic 
the  land  is  recouiiised  and  acted  u])on.  I he  land  i 
is  I ivided  ill  some  sort,  and  if  there  are  any  lylio  have  ' 'b  ^ 
to  the  laud  thev  will  lie  slaves.  Ihit  as  enilisatioii  adtaiieo, 
ant.  the  peoi.lc, “instead  of  being  ])iirely  agrieiitl  111^,  bcgiii  •» 
ha-  e diUcrent  oeeu|iatioiis  and  to  eongregate  m eitie.s,  the  ■ 
snteinof  dividing  the  land  and  rights  ol 

the  whole  noimlatioii  beeoines  impossible,  and  the  ].o\veinU, 
ah  avs  readv  to  take  advantage  of  their  opportunities  >egm  o 

add  Held  nn‘to  Held  as  fast  as  econ.inne  ehanges  porerte , oeal  , 

or  siieeesst.il  war  allow.  Thus  the  land  b'-i'-p-'Tv  > >“ 

the  hands  of  the  few,  while  the  many  are  lelt 

aiil  dependent.  “ liy  foreo  or  fraud  or  violent  oppiessiou 

"'on  imihng  ei\k\y  at  the  whole  ipiestion  it  a|.|.eai-s 

th  It  the  institiition  of  private  ownership  111  land  in  more  o.  Its 

absolute  form  should  have  taken  Us  pk.ee  m ll.e  evolulion 
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civilisation.  Its  groAVth  is  natural  in  certain  crude  stages.  To 
})revent  it  reipiires  an  advanced  development  of  }it)litical  life  that 
docs  not  exist,  and  a scientific  knowledge  of  economic  prohlems 
which  it  is  impossible  should  precede  the  very  existence  of  tlio 
prohlems  tliemselves.  Doctors  cannot  study  and  find  out 
remedies  for  diseases  before  tliey  arc  known,  neither  can 
politicians  remove  an  abuse  lieforo  it  shows  itself. 

'rriie,  the  abuse  of  ])rivatc  ownership  in  land  lias  shown 
itself  long,  and  the  history  of  civilisation,  properly  written,  is 
largely  nuule  up  of  a.  huge  struggle  between  the  many  to  kee}) 
their  riuht  to  the  land  and  the  few  to  take  it  from  them,  but 
the  many  hlundered  and  were  without  method,  or  at  any  rate 
that  which  they  had  was  unpractical.  They  had  not  the  whole 
(piestion  before  them,  and  did  not  ri.se  en  against  the 

whole  system,  hut  in  part  against  particular  acts  of  ojiprcssion 
and  hai-dship.  They  were  naturally  worsted  l>y  the  few,  who, 
having  political  })ower  and  economic  change  ever  on  their  sale, 
won  all  along  the  line,  though  not,  of  course,  without  sanguinai-y 

eontlict  and  tem})orary  defeats. 

In  this  nineteenth-century  Western  European  civilisation  of 
ours,  however,  the  halanec  of  ])Ower  is  fast  changing  hands. 
3'he  development  of  })olitieal  lihertics,  the  education  of  the 
common  peo[)lc,  and  the  very  complication  of  civilised  life  all 
tend  in  the  same  direction.  Our  great  landowners,  although 
jiroviding  an  ohjeet-lesson  of  how  the  people  are  robbed,  havb' 
not  the  power  to  injure  and  opjivess  individuals  whieh  they 
used  to  have,  and  are,  comparatively  speaking,  unable  to 
ti'rrorise  them  into  voting  and  s])eaking  to  order.  1 he  peopk* 
now  have  the  ))o\ver  to  right  themselves,  and  arc  daily  ac([uiriug 
the  necessary  knowledge  and  the  inclination  to  use  it  ; for  with 
the  continually  increasing  acknowledgment  of  the  inalienalT 
rights  and  the  common  hrotherhood  of  man,  comes  tiie  ever 
deepening  eonvietion  of  the  titter  incoiupatihility  of  the  institii- 
tion  of  private  ownershi])  of  land  with  the  realisation  ot"  this 
noble  view'  of  human  life. 

If  one  may  judge  from  what  many  })Cople  say,  the  first  and 
in  many  cases  the  only  thing  that  occurs  to  them  when  they 
hear  of  the  equal  rights  of  man  to  tlie  earth,  is  the  country 
being  cut  up  into  eipial  pieces,  all  men  being  turned  into 
peasant  proprietors,  land  being  forced  on  people  who  do  noc 
want  and  Avho  will  not  use  it,  and  taken  atvay  from  those  who 
do  want  and  can  use  it.  They  imagine  all  the  parks  cut 
up  into  patches,  and  then  end  uj)  hy  saying  triumphantly, 
“And  then  when  you  have  done  all  this,  how  long  would  it 
last?  Why,  if  you  divided  it  to-day,  ii  wouM  he  uiu‘([ual 
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to-m  )iTow,  and  in  a few  years  thinu’s  would  be  as  bad  as 
ever  again.” 

Now  if  anything  like  this  were  really  proposed,  it  would  be 
just  IS  preposterous  as  these  ]>eople  think,  but  notliing  of  the 
sort  s involved  in  restoring  to  all  men  their  ecpial  rights  to  the 
use  cf  the  earth.  If  a number  of  men  liad  equal  shares  in  a shi}), 
for  instance,  they  would  not  divide  the  ship  into  equal  parts,  nor 
woiikl  they  think  it  necessary  that  all,  or  indeed,  any  of  them, 
shou  .d  work  on  the  ship,  but  they  would  manage  it  for  their 
common  benefit,  and  would  equally  divide  the  profits. 
Thus,  if  we  recognised  that  all  men  had  an  equal  right  to  the 
land,  we  should  do  exactly  the  same  sort  of  thing;  we  should 
manage  the  land  for  the  l)enefit  of  all,  give  all  ecpial  op])ortunities 
to  me  the  earth,  but  divide  the  rent — not  the  land — ecpially 
amongst  the  jieojde  : which  would  in  practice  mean  that  the 
rent  would  take  the  place  of  rates  and  taxes,  and  would  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 

People  often  say  that  they  are  in  favour  of  municipalising 
the  and  but  not  of  nationalising  it.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the 
one  s necessary  to  the  other  in  any  reasonable  scheme. 

Nationalised  the  land  always  has  been,  is  now,  and  ever  will 
be,  in  this  much,  that  the  nation  cannot  part  with  its  ultimate 
control  of  the  land,  or  the  making  of  the  laws  that  regulate  its 
use,  nor  yet  its  power  to  draw  its  revenue  from  this  source,  or 
of  a Dpropriation  for  national  purposes.  If  it  jiartcd  with  these 
righ:s  it  would  cease  to  be  a nation.  Tlie  thing  lias  never  been 
suggested  by  the  wildest  reactionist.  Now  in  this  sense  1 
do  1 ot  propose  to  nationalise  the  land  to  any  greater  extent 
thai  it  is  at  present,  but  only  to  induce  the  nation  io  alter  the 
lawn  that  rec/ulate  me. 

O i the  other  hand,  municipalised  the  land  must  be,  in  so 
much  as  the  management  and  letting  of  the  land  must,  in  all 
case  5,  be  in  the  hands  of  the  municipalities  themselves.  They 
won  d collect  and  receive  the  advantages  of  the  ground-rent 
and  work  their  district,  as  it  were,  for  their  own  benefit.  The 
central  government  would  merely  make  a rate  for  imperial 
pur]  loses  on  the  ejromid-rents.  Each  district  would  therefore 
be  under  its  own  responsible  management,  losing  or  g.dning 
comaaratively,  as  this  was  good  or  bad,  witliout  interference 
from  the  Imperial  Government,  more  than  that  it  must 
mar. age  the  land  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country.  No 
othir  rates  or  taxes  would  be  necessary,  the  ground  rent 
beirg  more  than  sufficient  for  all  imperial  and  local  cxjiendi- 
turc  ; and  the  vast  economy  effected  in  collection,  together 
with  the  redemption  of  the  national  debt  and  the  reduction 
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or  abolition  of  many  other  imjierial  expenses  that  exist  at 
[iresent,  would  soon  bring  the  imperial  rate  down  to  but  a 
few  shillings  in  the  [loimd. 

The  idea  of  a conaipt,  incapable  centra,  management  being  a 
necessary  accompaniment  of  land  nationalisation  is  natural 
enough,  Imt  an  entire  misconception.  Nor  would  the  local 
authorities  have  any  o|qiortunity  for  jobbery,  favouritism,  mis- 
management and  waste  in  jiroviding,  building  and  carrying  out 
improvements  on  their  tenants’  land,  ddiey  would  not,  in  this 
way,  manage  the  estate  as  a great  landowner  does  now.  They 
would  si.nqily  claim  the  ground-rent  or  value  of  the  site  that 
they  allowed  the  tenant  to  use,  everything  else  would  be 
done  by  the  individual,  subject,  of  course,  to  such  general  and 
sanitary  laws  as  wei'e  thought  necessary  for  the  benefit  and  pro- 
tection of  the  public,  'fhus,  although  the  land  would  be  nationa- 
lised and  the  latent  authority  that  the  nation  possess  at  present, 
by  law,  would  at  last  be  used  to  its  full  extent  for  the  benefit 
of  the  ]>eo[)le,  as  far  as  the  direct  control,  management,  and 
and  lienefits  were  concerned,  it  would  be  municipalised.  I use 
the  word  nationalised  ” in  these  ]iages  simply  because  it  is 
inclusive. 

There  is  but  one  wav  of  I'aiiiv  letting  the  land,  and  that  is 
the  sini])lest  and  most  workable.  It  must  be  let  to  those  who 
are  willing  to  pay  the  most  rent  for  it,  as  it  is  now ; or  in  other 
words  the  holders  of  land  must  ]iay  the  market  yearly  value  of 
the  sites  they  occu])V. 

We  luive  the  cruelties  of  enforcing  a “ rack  ” or  strictly 
comjietitive  rent  on  a peasantry,  who  have  no  alternative  but 
to  take  the  land  or  starve,  so  strongly  impressed  on  our  minds, 
that  we  are  obliged  to  jiause  a little  to  clear  our  vision  and 
balance  our  judgment,  liefore  we  see  the  difference  between  a 
conqietitive  rent  that  is  simply  an  engine  to  extort  the  last 
farthing  out  of  a hefiiless  and  dependent  population,  and  the 
same  comjietitive  rent  as  a means  of  apportioning  national 
wealth  and  natural  opportunities  fairly  amongst  the  people 
In  the  one  case  the  rent  is  taken  away  from  the  workers,  in 
the  other  it  is  divkh.'d  amongst  them.  Is  theie  no  diflerence 
between  these  ? 

Then,  again,  it  is  diflicult  to  understand  how  any  clear- 
minded  jierson,  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  think,  can  hel]> 
seeing  that  notliing  short  of  a rent  levied  on  competitive 
principles  rationally  carried  out  can  prevent  privilege  and 
favouritism.  If  the  highest  bidder  is  not  to  liave  the  land, 
who  is  ? Either  the  man  in  jiossession  or  the  one  in  influence 
or  favour  wdth  the  authorities.  In  the  one  case  a privileged 
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and  buded  class  would  be  cstablisbcd,  in  the  other  the  flood 
<uites  u-ould  he  opened  to  favouritism,  jobbery,  and  corru])tion. 

haul  thrown  on  the  “market”  might  be  let  by  public 
tender  orauction.  Inthe  case  ofbuilding  land  a boaivl  imght  lie 
put  u) ' stating  the  best  prices  oiiered  up  to  date,  and  niformmg 
the  piblic  that  it  would  be  let  on  an  appointed  day.  the  man 
who  bst  it  could  take  the  next  plot  ; there  would  be  plenty 
for  a 1 who  wanted.  The  land  should  be  let  on  such 
conditions,  however,  that  when  once  obtained  a man  might  use 
it  eva^tlv  as  if  it  were  his  own;  the  board  only  claiming 
rent  br^  the  site ; it  need  have  nothing  to  do  with  any 
buildi  vs  or  other  improvements,  which  should  be  the  property 
of  tin  tenant,  and  which  he  should  be  able  to  sell  whenever  he 
liked.  No  one  need  be  disturbed  excejit  for  public  purposes, 
when  he  might  have  compensation  given.  '1  he  ground  rent 
of  an  individual  need  never  be  pushed  up  by  the  direct  competi- 
tion cf  a greedy  and  covetous  neighbour,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  l o one  ought  to  have  a chance  of  making  a bid  for  a piece 
of  lai  (1  unless  it  happened  to  be  in  the  market;  the  rent  won  ( 
nradiudlv  rise  or  fall,  as  the  case  might  be,  by  the  rent  obtained 
for  la  id  "thrown  into  the  market  from  natural  causes  ; peiiodica 
revisims  being  ordered  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the 

necesuties  of  the  case. 


ddvre  would  bo  nothing  revolutionary  in  this.  The  State 
tenai  t would  be  as  secure  in  his  holding  as  the  present  owmer, 
who  mlv  holds  the  land  on  certain  conditions— hrst,  that  lie 
obevj  the  sanitary  and  other  laws,  secondly,  that  he_  pays  ns 
rates  and  taxes  of  all  descriptions;  if  he  fails  to  do  this,  he  will 
first  uive  anvthing  he  has  got  on  the  land  «old  by  Government, 
and  le  will  then  have  the  land  itself  sold.  Ihe  State  tenant 
woull  hold  his  laud  under  exactly  similar  conditions  ; he  must 
obev  the  sanitary  laws  and  must  pay  his  ground  rent,  otlierwise 
siniil  ir  proceedings  would  be  taken  against  hmi  to  those  which 
woul  1 be  taken  against  an  owner  at  firesciit.  The  State  tenant 
ivoul  1 pay  only  for  the  site  that  he  was  monopolising.  He  would 
not  1 .ave  to  pay  extra  taxes  on  every  improvement  he  made  as  h^c 
does  now,  being,  in  fact,  fined  for  making  good  use  of  the  land, 
while  his  neighbour,  who  acts  the  dog  m the  manger,  neither 
mak  ng  good  use  of  his  land,  nor  yet  allowm-  anyone  else  to 
do  s( , is  practically  let  off  all  taxation,  and  thus  encouraged  to 

Rent,  and  a market-rent,  is  a necessary  medium  of  justice 
is  a lecessary  and  perfect  means  nf  giving  us  all.  whether 
muc  1 or  little  land,  our  equal  rights  to  it.  It  is  a market-reii  , 
and  ik'U  only,  that  can  find  out  the  littest  to  have  the  laii«  , 
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that  can  decide  tvho  is  to  have  the  best  situation  in  the  town 
and  w'ho  the  worst,  tvho  is  to  have  the  farm  in  tlie  fertile  vale 
and  who  that  on  the  arid  mountain  side.  If  a man  no  longer 
thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  pay  this  rent,  he  can  sell  his  tenant 
right  as  he  can  his  house  now  and  allow  some  one  else  to  steji 
in  his  place.  All,  whether  paying  rent  direct  or  not,  will  be 
deriving  the  benefit  of  this  communal  fund  spent  for  the 
common  good. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

GROUND  RENT. 

The  Power  of  Lando-wners  to  Absorb  Nationab  We-xeth 

Ground  rent,  so  long  as  it  is  fairly  charged,  is  a natural 
and  beautiful  instrument  for  separating  public  from  private 
funds,  for  taking  from  the  individual  occiijiicr  of  a site 
that  whicli,  although  passing  through  his  hands,  really  belongs 
to  the  })ublic. 

Every  political  economist  admits  that  grouiul  rent  is  created 
by  the  public  as  a -whole,  by  their  numhers  and  industry,  and 
not  by  the  individual  occupiers  of  the  land  who  pay  it.  So 
long  as  we  require  public  funds  for  public  needs,  what  can 
be  more  unjust,  not  to  say  insane,  than  to  allow  this  public  fund 
made  by  and  belonging  to  the  community  to  be  absorbed  by 
private  individuals,  and  then  set  to  work  to  tax  private 
individuals  on  wdiat  is  undoubtedly  their  ])rivate  jiroperty,  in 
twenty  clumsy,  wasteful  ways,  to  make  up  the  deficiency?  It 
is  not  even  common  sense. 

Those  who  have  in  no  -way  studied  political  economy  may  ask 
to  be  shown  first  that  ground  rent  is  created  by  the  public  and 
not  by  the  individual  occupiers  -who  pay  it.  The  following 
exam])les  will  perhaps  make  this  clear. 

A tradesman  looking  about  for  a site  to  build  his  shop  on,  is 
offered  two  of  the  same  size  and  frontage,  one  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  at  a ground  rent  of  five  jiounds  ])cr  annum,  one  in 
the  centre  at  fifty  pounds.  Having  jilonty  of  capital  and 
energy  he  choses  the  fifty  pound  site,  because  he  considers  that 
he  will  be  surrounded  bv  so  manv  more  customers  and  con- 
venieiices  that,  after  having  jiaiil  the  extra  forty-five  pounds  a 
year,  he  will  have  more  left  over  for  himself  in  the  expensive 
site  than  in  the  cheap.  Clearly,  the  extra  forty-five  pounds,  in 
spite  of  its  going  through  his  hands,  is  earned  by  the  coni- 
munitv  and  not  W him.  If  he  could  earn  it  bv  his  own  iiidi- 
vidual  effort  he  could  earn  it  as  well  in  one  site  as  in  another  ; 
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but  a 3 a matter  of  fact  he  can  earn  it  only  with  the  help  mid 
co-op' ‘ration  of  the  comm  unity . Apart  from  this,  it  is  onl\  fail 
that  if  he  is  allowed  to  monopolise  such  a good  situation  ho 
shoull  pay  for  it;  and  pay  for  it  to  whom?  As  ;i  matter  of 
cours3  to  the  people  who  make  the  position  so  good. 

A few  years  ago  there  was  a (piantity  of  laud  sold  in  the 
Trail!  vaaf  at  public  auction  for  ihUh  per  acre.  At  tlic  smne 
time  an  Aerated  Bread  Company  gave  Ms.  per  square  foot 
groui  d rent  per  annum  for  the  leasehold  of  a site  otf  the 
Strai  d.  It  would  have  its  shoj)  to  build  and.  in  addition  to  this, 
its  rates  and  taxes  to  pay  and  at  the  end  of  the  lease  would 
have  its  building  confiscated  to  the  owner  of  i he  land,  ddms 
we  lu  ve  the  one  piece  of  land  worth  over  fifty-eight  million  times 
as  much  as  the  other.  None  of  this  difference  is  made  by  the 
respe3tive  landowners,  yet  the  London  ones  take  the  whole  of 
the  idvantage.  The  difference  is  made  by  the  fact  of  the 
Londin  site  being  surrounded  by  five  millions  of  people  working 
and  trading  and  "the  Transvaal  liaving,  perhaps,  only  twenty  m 

the  s ime  area. 

In  the  same  way.  in  agriculture,  the  excessive  rents  given  for 
patcl  es  of  land  close  to  towns,  and  the  difference  of  tl|C  value 
of  lai  ,d  close  to  good  markets  and  of  that  which  is  so  far  away 
that  the  carriage  conics  to  nearly  as  much  as  the  pioduce  is 
worth,  are  manifestly  made  by  the  community  and  not  by  the 

indi\idual  occupier. 

In  advocating  the  rights  of  the  ])CO])le  to  the  ground  rent 
we  ask  simidy'a  nation’s  right  fo  its  own,  by  which  alone 
indhiduals  can  be  secured  in  full  ownership  of  what  is  right- 
fully theirs.  Surely  there  is  nothing  for  honest  men  and 

patriDts  to  dread  in  this.  _ 

It  is  curious  that  although  everyone  admits  that  ii  fair  rent 

is  a air  thing,  and  that  a man  who  wants  to  get  a better  site 
than  his  neighbour  without  jiaying  for  it  is  w;uiting  an  unfair 
advantage,  people  have  been  absolutely  careless  as  to  where  this 
fair  -eiA  wentto.  ('entiirics  of  usur})ation  have  blinded  us  to 
the  nost  barefaced  robbery  of  this,  our  jaiblic  fund,  which  is 
goin  >•  on  in  broad  daylight  all  around  us.  '\^'e  wax  indignant 
when  we  hear  of  a few  jiciqietual  pensions,  we  talk  loud  of  the 
expenses  of  royalty,  wdiilc  we  cpiictly  allow  landowners  to  take 
nernetiial  and  ever-increasing  jicnsions  out  of  us  to  the  amount, 
SyMossibly  of  £200,000,000,  certainly  of  £150,000,000  a 
year  which  latter  sum  comes  to  about  .£4  ]icr  man,^  woman, 
and  child,  or  ^£20  a family  per  annum  all  round.  This  sum 


wou  d pav  much  more  than  all  our  imperial  and  local  taxation, 
wouid  pay  double  the  amount,  after  deducting  iiicerest,  of  the 
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Xational  Debt  and  numerous  other  charges  that  never  had  any 
business  to  exist. 

Lahdowmers  are,  in  fact,  given  the  power  to  tax  their  fellow 
countrymen,  and  the  more  an  average  tenant  can  make  the 
more  tlie  landowners  can  take.  Their  power  of  absorption  is 
absolutely  unlimited,  as  is  shown  by  the  fabulous  prices  and 
rents  obtained  for  land  in  our  large  towns.  Clearl}*  this  value 
is  communal  wealth,  and  yet  it  all  goes  to  individuals,  while  the 
masses  of  the  peo}ile,  w hose  lives  and  homes  it  ought  to  brighten 
and  enrich,  live  and  die  all  around,  starved  in  mind,  body,  and 
soul. 

Theoretically,  landowners  might  conduct  all  the  business  of 
the  country  themselves,  if  they  chose,  making  all  landless  men 
their  servants,  but  practically  it  is  more  convenient  and  profit- 
:d)le  for  them  to  let  most  of  the  land.  They  are  therefore 
obliged  to  allow  their  tenants  to  work  by  the  piece  and  cannot 
prevent  the  cleverest  and  luckiest  of  them  from  making  fortunes, 
especially  'when  aided  by  privileged  professions  and  monoply 
businesses,  but  they  can  grind  down  the  masses  of  workers  to 
tlie  lowest  possi1)lc  wages  in  the  long  run ; although,  occasion- 
ally, through  changes  in  industry,  a flush  of  trade,  or  unusual 
facilities  for  emigration,  this  power  is  temporarily  cheeked,  and 
for  the  moment,  the  labourer  may  get  somew  hat  higher  wages. 
The  capitalists  are  also  servants  to  the  landowners,  and  are  not 
alloAved  long  to  obtain  more  than  a certain  amount  of  interest, 
but  they,  of  course,  like  others,  w’ork  by  the  piece,  and 
in  spite  of  the  rent  or  ro^’alty  being  the  utmost  that  the  average 
man  can  pay,  the  cleverest  of  them  can  make  money. 

It  is  all  important  that  this  should  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood, and  that  it  should  be  seen  that  the  worker  is  in  no 
sense  a partner  of  the  landowmer,  but  is  simply  his  servant. 
More  profit  to  the  landowner  does  not  mean  more  wages  to  the 
worker ; indeed,  the  rent  has  no  influence  on  the  rate  of  wages 
paid — in  many  cases  waiges  are  actually  low'er  on  very  produc- 
tive, than  on  comparative  un])roductive  land. 

Fo'-  distance,  in  the  Lowdands  of  Scotland,  where  a few 
years  ago  land  was  letting  at  £5  an  acre,  the  labourers  were 
as  miserabl}"  paid  as  any  in  the  country,  simply  because  they 
were  dependent  on  the  farmers  for  enniloynient,  while  in 
Northumberland,  wdiere  the  land  was  only  w'orth  about  a 
(piarter  as  much,  the  labourers  were  about  the  best  paid, 
because  they  were  eomparatively  independent,  and  could  get 
work  in  the  mines  and  elsewdierc. 

Then,  again,  thirty  years  ago,  in  Norfolk,  wdiere  rent  had 
risen  through  an  improved  system  of  agriculture,  from  2s.  6d. 
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s.  an  acre  to  20s.  and  30s.  on  light  land,  and  where 
’s  were  driving  their  carriage  and  pair,  the  wages  of 
boiirers  were  only  7s.  to  11s.  a week.  They  had  not 
it  all  with  the  increased  value  of  the  land.  They  only  rose 
1871,  when  the  state  of  trade  in  the  manufacturing  and 
>•  districts  enabled  the  labourers  for  a time  to  demand  more 
’ and  it  has  been  notable  that  in  spite  of  the  long  depres- 
n ao-riculture  the  wages,  with  possibly  a few  exceptions, 
since  then,  only  fallen  in  the  districts  where  the 
’ers  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  faimeis  foi  employ - 

) amount  landowners  can  gain  from  the  land,  then,  has 
to  do  with  the  wages  they  will  give.  AV^ages  are  solely 
ited,  and  always  will  be,  by  the  amount  labourers  are 
:o  “demand,”  and  they  will  never  bo  able  to  demand  a 
age  until  the  equal  right  of  man  to  the  land  and  to  the 

i accruing  from  its  use  arc  recognised, 
natters  not  where  you  look,  the  same  results  are  seen.  If 
r process  is  introduced  in  agriculture  which  makes  the 
nore  productive,  if  a new  use  is  found  for  ironstone  which 
s it  more  valuable,  if  a town  grows  up  on  the  site  of  a 
docks  where  mud  used  to  be,  or  a beautiful  wateiing 
where  formerlv  there  was  but  a desolate  seashoie,  iieithei 
abourer  nor  the  capitalist  gets  the  advantage  for  long^ 
owner  of  the  land  will  sooner  or  later  step  in  and  take  it 
It  is  true  he  is  always  a little  behind,  but  his  advance  is 
the  less  certain  for  that,  and  what  he  loses  in  a lising 
et  when  the  farmer  makes  a little  money  before  the  lent 
qiped  on,  he  gains  in  a falling  market,  which  absorbs  a 
iiart  of  the  farmer’s  capital  before  he  reduces  the  rent, 
came  out  in  the  Roval  (Commission  lately  held  on  the 
er  question,  that  tlie  Duke  of  Argyle  had  during  the  last 
3ars  doubled  the  rent  of  one  of  ins  islands,  and  that  dining 
^ame  period  the  population  had  been  reduced  to  one-half, 
at  the  people  now  have  to  pay  four  tilings  as  much  rent 
head  as  they  had  before.  Now  what  difference  does  it 
3 to  these  c-rofters  what  the  taxes  are,  so  long  as  they  are 
r the  absolute  control  of  the  Duke,  who  can  take  all  lioin 
i that  the  taxgatherer  leaves?  What  difference  does  it 
3 to  the  people  whether  they  pay  the  money  to  the  Duke 
e Crown  ? Is  it  not  plain  that  this  Duke  had  the  legal  right 
tax,  not  of  a fixed  amount,  but  as  much  as  the  people  could 
and  the  taxes  are  not  spent  for  their  good  and  ])rotection,  as 
taxes  of  the  Crown  are  supposed  to  be,  but  for  the  sole 
of  the  Duke,  who  need  not,  and  often  does  not,  return  a 
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penny  in  anv  form.  This  must  be  clear  enough  to  anyone,  but 
what  ])eo})le  don’t  recognise  is  that  this  power  to  tax  is  in  no 
way  diminished  by  the  land  being  divided  up  amongst  a 
ninnber  of  smaller  landowners.  Tlie  small  men  are  generally 
harder  taxmasters  than  the  large,  and  it  is  no  compensation 
to  the  taxpayer  that  he  is  supporting  a small  instead  of  a big 
landowner. 

In  London,  the  ground  rent  comes  to  many  millions  a year, 
over  twenty  ; a great  deal  of  this  goes  from  the  East  to  the 
West,  goes  from  tlie  poor  eliildren  who  are  working  in  noisome 
garrets,  with  their  tiny  fingers  numbed  with  cold  in  the  winter, 
without  hope,  without  relaxation,  without  siithcient  air,  light, 
food,  or  clothing,  it  goes  from  these  poor  children  and  equally 
ill-paid  adidts,  to  idlers  who  spend  as  much  in  food  and  dress 
in  a (lay  as  these  [loor  things  earn  in  a year.  This  money, 
when,  wrung  out  of  the  incessant  toil  of  these  p(xtr  people,  is 
flung  about  for  tlieir  personal  gratiticati(m  by  tlatse  who  have 
nothing  to  do  with  making  it,  but  who  have  inherited  or  pur- 
chased the  “ right  ” to  extract  it  from  thousands. 

But  I am  told  that  at  any  rate  a good  many  get  advantages 
out  of  the  system.  Advantage  1 and  out  of  whom  ? Not  out  of 
the  comparatively  well-to-d(t,  they  get  at  least  their  share 
under  the  present  system  ; not  from  the  idlers  and  people 
who  won't  work,  that  we  hear  spoken  of  with  such  virtuous 
indignation  by  their  high-class  comrades,  nor  yet  from  the 
criminal  classes  ; it  is  (|uite  evident  that  these  people  do  not 
supply  the  luxuries  of  life.  The  advantage  is  got,  then,  out  of 
the  “hard-working,  honest  poor,”  and  from  them  alone  is  the 
money  extracted. 

Out  of  the  poor  town  labourers,  working  for  16s.  a week,  out 
of  the  agricultural  labourer  at  10s.  a week,  when  he  can  get  it ; 
out  of  children  who  are  making  matchboxes  at  2|d.  a gross, 
and  women  who  make  trousers  at  2^d.  a pair,  and  earn  Is.  in 
a day  of  17  hours.  It  is  out  of  these  people — fathers,  mothers, 
sons,"  and  daughters— slowly  dying,  starving  for  want  of  food, 
clothes,  warmth,  air,  a little  relaxation  and  change.  It  is  the 
land  laws  that  are  responsible  for  all  this  j it  is  these  laws  that 
first  defraud,  then  degrade,  and  then  debauch  the  jieople,  as 
Michael  Davitt  so  truly  puts  it. 

Is  there  any  language  strong  enough  to  condemn  the 
institution  which  perpetrates  such  jiitiless  robbery  ? 

People  do  not  recognise  that  undeserved  wealth  means  a 
corresponding  amonnt  of  undeserved  poverty,  that  the  unearned 
increment  so  glibly  s])oken  of  does  not  come  from  the  nmon 
but  from  the  toils  of  the  poor,  and  is  taken  as  mercilessly  as 
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Sliylo(k  would  have  had  his  pouud  of  flesh  accordinp:  tc 
“barg  till.”  Indeed,  so  long  as  the  poor  are  })laced  in  so  pitiable 
and  h(  Ipless  a position  that  they  are  obliged  to  compete  one 
against  the  other  for  the  right  to  earn  a bare  living  and  dwell  in  a 
house,  it  is  dithcnlt  to  see  how  it  can  be  otherwise.  If  a bene- 
volent landowner  remitted  the  rent  no  })ermaiient  good  would 
result,  a middle-man  or  someone  else  would  derive  the  benetit, 
as  the  cause  of  the  evil  which  is  the  hel})lessness  of  the  j>eople 
and  1 ot  the  greediness  of  the  landowner  would  have  been 
undisturbed.  It  is  the  system,  not  the  individual,  that  is  to 

blame 


CHAPTER  V. 

Slavery. 

Lai  dless  men  are,  according  to  law,  absolutely  dependent  on 
landei.  men  who  could,  by  combination,  so  far  as  the  law  is 
conceined,  turn  them  all  out  of  the  country,  bag  and  baggage, 
doing  collectively  only  what  they  have  so  often  done  individually 
when  clearing  Scotch  valleys  for  deer  parks  or  destroying 
Irish  lomes  for  cattle  graziers.  English  noblemen  have  bought 
large  districts  in  the  United  States  where  they  can  deal  with 
Amer  can  subjects  as  they  like  and  kee[)  them  ott  the  land 
altoo-ether  if  they  choose,  and  Americans  havi?  returned  tlie 
compliment  by  buying  up  Scotch  glens  and  clearing  tliem  (if 
Rritis  1 subjects,  the  only  man  entitled  i)V  English  law  to  live 
on  tlm  soil  being  the  American  citizen  who  purchases  it. 

Of  3onrse,  as  a matter  of  practice,  although  landowners  clear 
islands  and  districts  of  their  population,  they  could  not  clear  a 
count  w like  England,  the  fountain-head  of  legislation,  even  if 
it  wei  e their  interest  to  do  so.  The  progress  they  have  made  m 
rhisd  rection,  however,  in  the  agricnltural  districts  in  the  High- 
lands of  ScotlaiKl  and  almost  all  over  Ireland  is  snri)rising,  and 
does  more  credit  to  the  capabilities  of  the  landowner  than  to 
the  spirit  of  tlie  ])Cople  for  tpdetly  submitting. 

If  vou  read  the  terms  of  a Imilding  lease  in  a large  town,  or 
a rov!  Itv  lease,  von  will  And  all  dictation  and  take  on  one  side, 
amr  s ubmission^md  pay  on  the  other.  The  landowner  risks 
nothi  ig  and  lays  out  nothing,  the  tenant  pa}  S all  and  risks 
all.  In  these  leases,  therefore,  as  in  the  petty,  mean 
tvraii  IV  and  paternal  government  that  prevails  in  so  many  of 
our  1 o-ricultural  villages,  the  ugly  word  slavery  is  distinctly 
branced.  “ d'ake  niv  terms  or  go”  or  “Go,  I offer  you  no 


terms.”  The  princi|»le  of  private  ownership  in  land  is  tlie 
princi])le  of  slavery,  of  dependence  of  one  man  on  another  : 
and  this  shows  itself  in  practice  as  jdaiii  as  daylight  when 
o})portunity  affords,  however  much  the  personal  power  to 
oj)press  may  sometimes  be  hidden  behind  the  general  power  to 

tax. 

Tlie  terms  which  the  masters  are  able  to  exact  from  their 
slaves  vary,  however,  very  materially  ; where  the  estates  are 
very  large  and  the  slaves  so  poor  and  dependent  that  they 
])ractically  cannot  move,  the  slavery  is  nearly  as  absolute  as 
])crsonal  slavery.  In  many  instances  tlie  landowners  make 
and  administer  their  own  laws  according  to  their  own  fasliion, 
and  if  the  laws  will  not  cover  any  particular  offence  it  mutters 
little,  as  they  have  other  ways  of  ]iniiishiiig  the  jici.ple  who 
belong  to  them.  They  can  boycott  them  and  deprive  them  of 
all  chance  of  earning  a livelihood,  break  their  hearts,  starve 
their  families,  and  end  perhaps,  after  turning  them  out  of 
their  cottages,  by  sending  them  to  prison  for  loitering  about  m 
search  of  game,  or  being  found  sleeping  in  an  outhouse  without 
visible  “ means  of  subsistence.”  They  can  make  an  example  of 
them  in  fact.  This  power  they  have,  and  this  pover  thex 
often  use  ; and  this  is  slavery.  It  is  as  idle  to  justify  it  because 
the  extensive  use  of  this  power  is  not  usual,  as  it  is  to  justify 
personal  slavery  because  extra  barbarity  on  the  part  of  the 
masters  may  in  some  countries  have  been  the  exception.  hen 
people  are  dependent  on  the  chance  cruelty  or  benevolence  of 

others,  they  are  slaves. 

This  power  of  governing  and  punishing  the  people  cannot  be 
carried  out  xvhen  the  landowners  are  numerous,  and  wheie 
commercial  principles  creep  in.  In  these  cases,  the  slaves  max 
do  i)retty  much  as  they  like  so  long  as  they  j)ay  for  the  right 
of  the  use  of  the  earth.  All  that  the  landoxvners  in  the  toxvns 
care  about  and  can  exact  of  them  is  money  ; the  slax’c  can  defx 
and  insult  him,  and  refuse  to  xvork  for  him,  and  sue  him  lor 
assault,  but  he  cannot  get  out  of  paying  him  tribute,  he  cannot 
live  in  a house,  manufacture  oi-  buy  an  article,  xvithout  ])aying 
blackmail  at  every  stage.  Political,  social,  or  religious  slaxery 
is  changed  onlx*  for  the  grinding  tyranny  ot  money.  1 he 
latter  state  is,  in  many  rcs])ccts,  xvorse  than  the  first  ; public 
opinion,  restrictix’c  laxvs,  and  ])crsonal  beiiex’olcnce  on  the  p^i't  of 
the  landoxvner  all  modify  and  ameliorate  the  former  descri])tion 
of  slax’erx',  but  nothing  of  the  sort  has  much  effect  on  the  lattei. 
Rise  in  xaliie,  as  it  is  called  in  toxvns.  that  is  the  inci  eased 
poxver  of  the  landowner  to  take  Irom  the  xvorkei',  and  the 
increased  dependence  of  the  latter  on  the  lorincr,  drifts  along 
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11  its  attending  evils  independently  and  in  spite  of  personal 
The  destitution  and  misery  nt  onr  poor  in  London 
5 and  cellars  would  bring  public  odinm  to  any  individual 
ally  responsible.  But  when  the  responsibility  can  be  put 
individnal  on  to  the  social  system,  it  is  regarded  as  one  of 
evitable  dispensations  of  l.)ivine  Providence. 

North  American  slaves  were  freed,  but  tlic  slave  owners 
eft  in  possession  of  the  land,  and  as  a consequence  the 
are  as  dependent  on  their  masters  as  ever.  The  masters 
iwever,  freed  from  much  biirdeiisome  responsibility,  and 
are  work  out  of  their  slaves  than  they  did  liefore.  Henry 
e says  it  is  acknowledged  amongst  the  negroes  that  they 
orse  off  materially  now  under  the  pitiless  social  systimi 
casts  them  adrift"  to  look  after  themselves  wdthont  the 
of  being  independent,  than  they  were  as  slaves  when 
lasters  were  bound  bv  law  to  feed  and  look  after  them, 
ere  held  personally  responsible  for  their  w ell  being, 
have  heard  a great  deal  of  indignation  about  lioycotting 
land,  from  a class  who  have  practised  boycotting  them- 
in  all  ages.  An  instance  appears  in  the  Democrat  of 
L 20th,  1888.  Allan  Gilinonr,  a Scotch  laird,  prosecuted  ten 
or  poaching,  but  the  case  was  dismissed  by  the  Sheriff  s 
tnte.  Allan  Gilinonr  then  writes  thus:  “I  have  inti- 
I to  the  committee  for  distributing  charity  that  I shall  in 
‘ withdraw  all  subscriptions  towards  any  charitable 
se  whatever  in  the  village,  if  any  assistance  is  given  by 
to  any  of  the  imder-named  or  their  families.  ’ The  names 
follow.  mil  requesting  every  tenant  on  the  estate  to 

lold  all  ocenpation  oremployment  from  the  above-mentioned 
len.  Other  names  will  be  added  as  occasion  reipiires.” 
s a little  barefaced  and  thorongh,  certainly,  but  it  in  no 
litters  from  the  sort  of  thing  that  has  gone  on  and  does 
Iways  will  go  on  where  the  people  who  live  on  the  land 
.qiendent  on  the  men  wdio  own  it. 

3 boast  that  we  have  perfect  religions  liberty  in  England  ; 
nembers  of  onr  National  Church  go  further,  and  say  wc 
perfect  religions  equality.  Here  is  an  example  of  the 
of  reliuions  "liberty  and  equality  that  some  of  onr  villages 
In  1879,  Mr."  .McAiilay,  a"  Wesleyan  minister,  was 
g to  get  permission  from  Mr.  Langhorm'  Barton  for  the 
nnation  of  religions  services  in  the  village  ol  Bay  Enderby, 
ncolnshire,  winch  had  been  suddenly  interdicted,  although 
had  been  held  for  30  years.  After  referring  to  IMr. 
day’s  proposal  to  continne  tlie  meetings  in  a cottage,  Mr. 
>n  writes  thus:  “The  residt  ot  such  a step  on  xour  pait 
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would  probablvbc  the  removal  from  Bay  Enderby  of  all  the 
members  of  vonrbody,  who  are  of  little  value  to  me  as  tenants. 

I have  a w"ish  to  have  as  tenants  none  bnt  tla.rongh  t hnreh 

i)eople,  and  consider  myself  <piito  at  liberty  to  choose  such  as  1^ 
like  without  being  dictated  to  by  anybody.  . . • tom 
letter  I have  i)laced  in  my  rector's  hands,  and  beg  to  state  in 
conclusion  that  I will  write  to  yon  agmn  should  occasion 
require  it.”  I admire  this  man,  he  is  straightforwaid. 

The  landowners  tell  ns  that  we  are  free,  but  that  everything 
that  is  necessary  for  onr  existence  belongs  to  them.  e ma\ 
please  ourselves  whether  we  make  use  of  the  land  or  not,  juM 
as  the  man  who  has  fallen  into  the  sea  may  please  himseli 
wdiether  he  makes  use  of  the  boat  which  belongs  to  semieone 
else.  He  is  perfectly  free;  he  has  the  luqqiy  alternatne  ()t 
making  a bargain  with  the  man  in  the  boat  or  getting 

drowned. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Effect  on  Labourer,  Farmer,  anu  Agriculture  Generalia. 

Ill  an  ordinary  “ dose  ” village,  the  agriculturanahoiireHias 
no  social  status  whatever ; he  has  no  riglits  to  opniions  oi  ns 
own.  Only  two  or  three  people  in  the  village  have. 
He  is  of  no  account  except  as  a labourer.  He  cannot 
provide  himself  with  employment  or  with  a home.  llie 
emplovment  provided  for  him  by  others  is  tar  tioin  legn  ai, 
miserably  ]iaid,  and  he  is  often  thrown  out  of  ''crk  in  the 
winter,  inst  when  his  expenses  are  most  and  the  need  for  food 
and  Hre'the  greatest.  When  he  is  ill  lie  gets  on  somehow  with 
the  kindness  of  sipiire,  ])arson  or  farmer  ; when  he  is  out  of  moi  k 
he  gets  on  nohow.  Without  hoiie,  holiday,_  relaxation,  or  any 
share  in  the  eomiorts  and  luxuries  he  is  enabling  otheis  to  ci)]o_\ , 
lie  works  through  summer’s  heat  and  winter’s  tempests  to  a 
i.auper’s  allowance  and  grave.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  lit  is 
often  slow  and  spiritless,  and  that  he  tidies  no  interest  m ns 

work,  as  is  so  often  complained  ot  ? 

The  difference  between  the  positions  of  the  landowner  and  the 
labourer  is  simplv  that  one  holds  the  land  and  the  other  does 
not.  Since  the  "law  has  taken  it  from  the  one  and  given  it  to 
the  other,  the  law  of  the  land  only  is  responsible  for  all  this. 
It  follows,  then,  that  if  the  law  were  altered  and  tl:e  labourer 
had  as  good  a right  to  the  land  as  the  present  landowner, 
instead  of  having  a rtllage  with  a few  idlers  living  in  luxury 
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and  many  workers  in  })overty,  we  might  have  none  but 
workers  all  living  in  independence  and  comfort,  acco-rding  to 
theii  respective  abilities  and  industry. 

Unnatural  differences  being  abolished  instead  of  created  by 
law,  latiiral  and  healthy  differences  only  would  remain.  The 
total  income  would,  moreover,  be  vastly  increased  by  the 
bettci-  use  which  the  land  would  be  put  to  and  the  superior 
lahoi  r of  a free  and  prosperous  man  working  for  himself. 

In  order  to  put  the  labourer  in  a jiosition  to  demand  a fair 
wage,  he  must  be  in  a position  to  work  on  the  land  for  himself 
(jii  t le  same  just  conditions  as  his  would-be  employers.  A 
cotta  Li’e  farm  of  tive  or  six  acres  would  enable  a man  to  provide 
himsdf  with  all  the  first  necessities  of  life,  and  with  the  help  of 
outsi  le  wages,  put  him  in  a thoroughly  comfortable  position, 
as  1 lave  sliown  in  my  pamphlet,  “ Village  Politics  and  Cottage 
Farn  s.”  Such  a farm,  a labourer  ought  to  be  able  to  get 
from  the  local  authority,  at  nearly  the  same  rent  as  the 
frrmm’  pays  for  similar  land  and  on  such  conditions  and 
secuiity  that  he  could  use  it  as  if  it  were  his  own,  build  his 
cottage,  plant  his  fruit  trees,  manure  and  drain  his  land,  with 
the  knowledge  that  he  would  neither  have  his  rent  raised  on 
his  cwn  improvements,  nor  yet  be  disturbed  so  long  as  he 
paid  it,  and  that  at  any  time  he  could  sell  his  tenant-right,  that 
is,  hii  buildings  and  improvements  to  the  highest  bidder,  did 
he  w int  to  leave. 

T1  e result  of  such  a change  in  the  laws  would  not  make  all 
laboi  rers  cottage  farmers,  but  by  giving  to  all  the  opportunit}" 
and  ] ight,  it  would  leaven  the  whole  of  society,  practically  put 
an  ei.d  to  the  “unemployed,”  and  enable  those  who  worked  for 
the  f irmers  to  make  a fair  bargain,  and  say,  “ You  must  pay 
me  s ) much,  or  I will  work  on  the  land  on  my  own  account 
insteid  of  yours.  If  your  machinery,  capital,  and  method  will 
not  ' eave  you  a profit  after  paying  the  same  rent  for  the  laiul 
as  I do,  and  giving  me  the  same  wages  that  I can  earn  for 
mysfclf,  there  is  no  room  in  social  economy  for  you,  nobody 
wants  you  and  you  must  find  another  occupation.”  As  a 
matt  31*  of  fact,  I think  there  will  alwavs  be  a most  useful 
sphe  ’e  for  large  farmers  to  supply  the  wholesale  markets. 
Bear  ng  in  view  how  enormously  ordinary  manufactures  are 
facilitated  by  being  carried  on  in  large  concerns,  where  alone  the 
best  machinery  and  the  most  economical  division  of  labour  are 
possible,  it  i-s  difficult  to  believe  that  farming  should  form 
altof  ether  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

There  are,  however,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  always  will  be 
some  smaller  industries,  wheie  personal  superintendence  and 
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hand  labour  are  indispensable,  that  will  be  best  carried  on 
in  a small  way.  For  the  same  reason  it  appears  likely  that 
there  will  always  be  some  forms  of  agriculture  carried  on  as 
well  or  better  in  a small  way  than  in  a large.  We  cannot  yet 
conceive  of  machinery  gathering  fruit,  pruning  trees,  or  setting- 
out  strawberry  runners,  for  instance,  and  as  long  as  this  must 
be  done  by  hand,  the  hand  that  belongs  to  the  man  most 
interested  in  the  result  will  do  it  the  best. 

Then,  again,  there  is  a great  difference  between  growing  for 
the  market  and  growing  for  oneself,  so  that  much  of  the 
disadvantage  of  cultivating  small  holdings  would  Ije  balanced 
where  the  produce  was  consumed  on  the  spot,  instead  of 
passing  through  the  hands  of  several  middlemen,  with  expenses 
and  profits  added  to  the  cost  with  each  transfer,  and  by  a 
little  combination  among,  say,  a dozen  cottage  farmers  in  a 
team  of  horses,  implements  and  machinery,  other  disadvantages 
of  small  culture  would  largely  disappear. 

I do  not,  however,  urge  the  opportunity  of  cottage  farming 
being  given  to  the  labourer  because  it  is  the  best  system  of 
cultivating  the  land,  although  in  many  instances  this  may  be 
the  case,  but  as  a simply  invaluable  means  of  giving  him  an 
opportunity  of  an  independent  livelihood,  of  putting  him  in  a fair 
position  to  make  a bargain  and  demand  a fair  wage,  of  putthaf  in 
the  bottom  rung  of  the  ladder,  which  Mr.  Bright  said  was  taken 
out  for  the  agricultural  labourer. 

Nor  need  we  be  afraid  of  there  not  being  land  enough  ; there 
is  plenty  for  all  classes  of  farming.  ff’hero  are,  roughly 
speaking,  two  acres  for  every  inhabitant  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  ten  acres  for  an  average  family  of  five.  Thus  if 
a quarter  of  the  population  were  agriculturalists  instead  of  less 
than  a twentieth  as  is  the  case  now,  we  should  have  fortv  acres 
a family,  or  thirty  acres  after  allowing  twenty -five  per  cent.  otV 
for  town  roads,  wastes,  etc.  Tt  Avill  thus  be  seen  that,  after  all 
who  wanted  had  had  their  five  or  six  acres  allotted,  there 
would  be  plenty  left  for  larger  farms. 

As  for  farmers,  they  are  workers  like  labourers,  and  the  interests 
of  all  workers  are  the  same.  They  simply  want  justice  and  oppor- 
tunity given  to  work  to  the  greatest  advantage,  with  security 
for  the  products  of  their  industry.  It  is  Idlers  (uily  that 
require  injustice  to  enable  them  to  secure  the  producrions  of 
others. 

The  only  conditions  under  which  agriculture  can  be 
continuously  carried  on  with  success  are  simple  and  obvious 
enough. 

First,  the  farmer  should  be  owner  of  what  we  will  call  the 
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‘‘ te  lant-right ; ” that  is,  all  improvements  which  are  due  to 
individual  industry.  This  tenant-right  he  should  ho  able  to 
sell  to  the  highest  bidder  whenever  he  likes. 

Sscondly,  he  should  have  security  of  ten  are  at  a fair  but 
revi  sable  rent.  Under  these  simple  conditions  depression  in 
agr  culture  would  cease,  a farmer  would  be  secure  of  his  capital 
and  would  never  be  driven  to  discharge  his  men ; if  he 
imj;  roved  his  tenant-right  he  would  be  the  gainer,  if  he 
depreciated  it  he  would  be  the  loser,  and  it  would  therefore  be 
his  interest  to  keep  his  land  in  good  condition. 

The  revisable  rent  is  perhaps  the  most  important  thing  of  all, 
for  is  it  not  true  that  ever  since  the  days  of  .Joseph,  we  have 
bee  1 having,  metaphorically  speaking,  seven  iat  years  followed 
by  seven  lean,  and  that  we  are  always  likely  to  have  these  ups 
and  downs'?  We  have  not  only  the  variable  l)ounty  of  Nature 
to  ( ontend  with,  but  the  variable  price  of  the  jiroduce  we  grow, 
as  u'ell  as  that  most  impoidant  modifier  of  rents,  the  shifting 
and  growth  of  population.  \\  ith  our  present  system,  during 
the  seven  fat  years  rents  go  iij)  and  all  goes  well,  the  farmer, 
at  my  rate,  getting  his  share  of  the  profit ; but  when  the 
pinaacle  is  reached,  and  the  lean  years  set  in,  what  then? 
W1  y,  the  landowners  who  have  raised  their  standard  of 
living  during  the  fat  years,  will  not  lower  the  rents  until  both 
the  fiirmers  and  the  land  are  ruined,  labourers  dismissed, 
tra  lesmen  left  unpaid,  and  depression  of  trade  spread  over 
the  whole  country. 

Is  it  not  obvious  that  we  ought  to  follow  Joseph's  example, 
am  save  up  during  the  seven  fat  years,  that  we  may  give  out 
dm  ing  the  lean  ? Is  it  not  obvious  that,  as  soon  as  the  lean 
yefrs  set  in,  the  rent  ought  to  drop,  not  only  immediately,  but 
suficiently  ; and  that  if  that  were  the  case,  the  farmer  could  go 
on  as  usual  during  the  lean  years,  could  keep  his  men 
em  Joyed,  his  land  well  cultivated  and  manured,  and  his 
rra  lesmen  paid,  the  only  diflerence  being  that  he  would  pay, 
roughly  speaking,  as  much  less  rent  as  he  received  less  for  his 
])rcJuce?  Trade  would  go  on  as  usual,  agricultural  labourers 
would  not  flock  to  the  towns  to  compete  with  the  labourers 
there,  and  the  country  would  not  be  depopulated.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  nationalising  the  land,  when  the  community  with 
its  large  and  variable  income  from  other  sources  would  be  able 
without  inconvenience  to  take  less  rent  on  agricultural  account 
as  occasion  demanded,  even  if  it  did  not  actually  save  up 
duiing  the  fat  years  as  Joseph  did.  At  present  too  many 
lan  lowners  not  only  consume  all  in  pros])erous  times,  but 
inc  'ease  their  scale  of  living  and  the  charges  on  their  estates  to 
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such  an  extent  that  a return  to  the  old  rents  is  little  less  than 
ruin  in  many  cases.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
natural  and  inevitable  that  nothing  short  of  the  compulsion 
brought  about  by  the  ini})overishment  and  bankruptcy  of 
their  tenants  will  force  them  to  inateriallv  reduce  their 
rents.  Until  these  sim}Je  truths  are  realised  and  acted 
upon,  farmers  will  always  be  periodically  in  great  distress,  and 
their  distress  will  be  followed  by  that  of  the  labourers,  tradesmen, 
artizans,  landlords,  and  in  fact,  all  classes  of  the  community. 

People  conversant  with  agriculture  onh’  can  fully  realise 
what  ruin  an  excessive  rent  brings  on.  'When  a farmer 
pays  in  rent  £100  without  return,  instead  of  spending  it 
in  labour  and  manure,  in  which  case  there  would  be  a 
return,  or  is  obliged  to  sell  his  stock  at  a disadvantage  or 
refrain  from  keeping  or  buying  stock  that  the  land  ought  to 
have  on  it,  he  not  only  loses  the  £100,  but  at  least  another 
£100  in  indirect  losses,  and  this,  of  course,  increases  year  by 
year.  In  this  way,  the  ignorance,  greediness,  or  necessities  of 
the  landowners  ruined  thousands  of  capable  farmers  and 
impoverished  and  threw  out  of  cultivation  millions  of  acres  of 
land  between  1876  and  1886. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  during  these  ten  years  the 
farmers  of  England  lost  one  hundred  million  pounds  of  their 
capital,  and  that  during  the  same  period  the  landowners 
received  six  times  that  amount  in  rent.  Assuming  this 
estimate  to  be  correct,  it  follows  that  if  the  landowners  had 
taken  five  hundred  millions  instead  of  six  hundred,  and  made 
the  reduction  soon  enough,  and  on  the  right  lands,  the  farmers 
might  have  retained  their  capital,  and  all  would  have  been 
going  smoothly.  In  times  of  depression,  it  is  not  that 
agriculture  does  not  pay,  but  that  the  sleeping  partners  are 
taking  too  much.  They  get  helped  first  instead  of  last. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Effect  on  Towns  and  the  Manufactuhing  Population. 

Any  reform  which  enabled  the  agricultui’al  ])opulation  to 
And  plenty  of  eniplo^’ment,  and  to  live  in  comfort  and  inde}>en- 
deiice  ivithout  drcnvimj  the  belt  of  j>rivilef/e  around  them — 
without  givinej  them  ang  advantages  that  all  tvere  not  e<i'wdly 
welcome  to  enjoy,  would  inevitably  have  an  instantaneously 
beneficial  effect  on  the  urban  ])0})ulation. 

The  country  people  vould  no  longer  work  in  industrial 
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's,  making  clothes,  for  instance,  at  jiriees  that  are 
tion  for  the  townsfolk  who  must  eoni]iete  with  them, 
ittle  better  for  themselves.  Xor  vet  would  the  less 

t/ 

1 workers  in  the  towns  be  driven  down  to  the  pitiable 
they  are  now  liv  the  grim  competition  of  the  nnemploj'ed, 
dim>'  for  existence  with  numbers  dailv  angmented  from 
nmtrv. 

V 

! rural  population  would  migrate  into  the  towns  by 
itioii  onh',  instead  of  force  ; and  although  young  men 
, no  doubt,  still  often  seek  a town  life  and  learn  a town 
ation,  their  parents  would  no  longer  be  driven  from  a 
they  loved  and  an  oceu])ation  tliey  understood,  to  compete 
c lowest  wages,  the  most  preeaiious  oceupations,  and  the 
dwellings  that  disgrace  civilisation.  There  would  also  be 
inconsiderable  emigration  from  the  town  into  the  country, 
)wn  men  who  understood  and  liked  agriculture,  and  of 
•ho  longed  for  pure  air  ami  a country  life. 

3 direct  raising  of  wages  is,  however,  only  a }iart  of  the 
to  be  done.  A matter  of  more  than  e(|iial  im])ortance  is 
irove  the  surroundings  of  the  working  population,  to  put 
i,  beauty,  and  hope  within  the  reach  of  all  ; to  raise  the 
ird  not  only  of  comfort  but  of  self  respect  and  the  resjjecta- 
of  the  working  classes ; to  make  a man  ashamed,  for 
ice,  of  walking  the  street  at  night,  unchanged  and 
died  ; and  more  than  all,  to  make  possilile  and  eiieoiirage 
r and  nobler  views  of  human  life  and  aims,  without  which 
derial  prosperity  can  be  of  aii}'  lasting  good.  To  do  this,  we 
surround  a man  with  something  better  than  miserable  rows 
ibby,  dirty  cottages,  relieved  only  by  a ]iublicdiouse  here 
iiere,  without  a solitary  attempt  at  anything  beautiful  or 
till — any  influence  to  elevate  him,  or  any  iiastinies  to 
irate  him  and  attbrd  him  that  enjoyment  so  necessary  for 
3yelo}iment  of  a healthy  mind  and  body, 
s diflicult  to  see  how  any  material  rise  in  the  wages  of  the 
• paid  of  our  workpeople  is  going  to  benefit  any  but  a few, 
g as  the  surroundings  are  such  as  to  suggest  little  but 
•alising  ways  to  spend  their  extra  earnings. 

3re  is,  in  the  nature  of  tilings,  nothing  very  costly  and 
ig  more  than  we  can  well  aflbrd,  in  making  even  the  iior- 
of  our  towns  where  working  men  dwell,  healthy  and  beanti- 
otted  all  over  with  ]iublic  gardens,  with  space  for  such 
. as  lawn-tennis  and  bowls,  with  play-grounds,  gymnasiums, 
:iths,  and  at  greater  distances,  recreation  grounds  or  parks  ; 
ileasant,  well-furnished  assembly  rooms  and  halls,  and  roads 
cheerful  with  trees  and  bright  looking  hcaises.  In  these 
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and  countless  other  ways,  quite  out  of  the  scope  of  this  short 
pamphlet  to  dwell  upon,  would  the  people  be  made  richer, 
not  by  having  more  money  to  spend,  but  by  1 icing  surrounded 
with  advantages  free,  that  large  incomes  even  can  hardly  secure 
now.  The  reason  these  things  are  at  present  inqiossible  is 
simply  that  tliat  lilighting  institution,  private  ownershi}i  of 
land,  stands  in  the  way.  Its  action  is  two-fold.  It  first 
demands  such  an  exorbitant  price  for  the  land  that  the  cost  is 
out  of  the  question ; it  next  deprives  us  of  the  constantly 
increasing  ground-rent,  which  is  the  natural  fund  for  providing 
and  supporting  all  things  that  benefit  the  public. 

if  the  land  belonged  to  the  nation,  a ])ublic  garden  placed 
where  the  Bank  of  Kngland  now  stands,  or  any  other  valuable 
place  in  London,  would  cost  us  not  the  present  ground-rent  of 
the  position,  say  about  .£-)0,000  ]ier  acre,  but  simply  the 
agricultural  value,  of  perhaps  £2  an  acre.  'I’me,  we  should  be 
losing  £50,000  in  ground-rent  that  we  could  have  obtained  for 
that  particular  s[)Ot,  but,  all  the  land  l)clonging  to  the  nation, 
it  would  not  matter  wheriier  we  got  it  off  that  particular  spot 
or  not,  SO  long  as  we  got  it.  The  great  banking  and  other 
houses  would  be  in  London  all  the  same  ; they  would  simply 
be  a step  farther  out,  with  their  rent-])aying  capacity  enhauemg 
the  value  of  the  part  of  the  town  next  nearest  to  the  centre,  the 
effect  of  wdiich  would  gradually  decrease,  with  distance, 
as  a ripple  would  on  the  smooth  surface  of  a lake. 
When  the  outskirts  of  the  town  were  reached,  the  only 
difference  would  be  (other  things  being  the  same)  that  another 
acre  of  agricultural  land  would  be  used  for  building,  Ihe 
ground-rent  would  be  the  same  as  before,  minus  the  agricultural 
value  of  that  piece  of  land.  If  the  community  would  look  after 
its  own  business  and  claim  its  own  ])ro])erty,  it  could  thus 
liave  any  spaces  it  \iked  in  the  towns  at  nominal  cost. 

All  improvements  in  our  towns  could  be  carried  on  with  the 
greatest  e.ise  and  ecoiiojuv,  the  cost  of  widening  a road  or 
clearing  a space  for  any  other  public  ])uri)Ose  simply  being  the 
value  of  the  property  to  be  pulled  down,  plus,  say,  ten  per  cent., 
wdiich  it  would  onlv  be  fair  to  pav  for  disturbance.  In  many 
cases  of  real  improvement,  the  ground-rent  might  actually  be 
enhanced  in  the  town  as  a ivhole,  in  spite  of  extensive  clearances. 
A remarkable  instance  of  this  is  furnished  by  Birmingham,  the 
corporation  (if  which  bought  up,  at  excessive  valuation  and 
enormous  cost  (between  £300,000  and  £400,000  more  than 
its  value,  according  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  before 
a Royal  Commission)  a great  district  in  the  centre  of  the  town 
and  made  a financial  success  of  it.  The  citizens  are  already 
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derivi  a handsome  revenue  from  this  source,  for  this  one 

reasoi  : they  had  enougli  pluck  to  buy  a sufficient  area,  so 

that  t :iey  would  derive  the  advantages  of  their  own  improve- 
ments instead  of  allowing  neighbouring  landowners  to  profit  by 
them,  as  is  usually  the  case,  and  they  had  foresight  enough  not 
to  })ai'C  with  the  land  olhaincd,  thus  securing  the  future 

linear  led  increment. 

We  are  huddled  together,  with  no  gardens,  or  playgrounds, 
or  aiu  sort  of  public  spaces,  not  in  order  that  the  landowners, 
as  a whole,  shall  get  the  uttermost  farthing  out  of  us,  but  in 
order  that  those  at  the  centres  of  population  shall  do  so. 
With  a more  extended  township,  and  those  ugly  gaps  of 

unuse:!  land  waiting  for  buyers  filled  up  on  the  outskirts,  the 
total  gcround-rent  would  probably  be  more  than  at  present,  and 
small  towns,  at  any  rate,  might  be  at  least  as  convenient  and 
compact  for  business  purposes.  If  we  allowed  as  much  as  a 
(piartu’  of  an  acre  for  a family  even,  and  twenty  per  cent,  for 
the  p dilic,  there  would  be  a population  of  ]0’’240  to  a square 
mile. 

Till!  more  we  look  into  the  matter  and  compare  the  ease  with 
which  improvements  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the  health, 
moral  and  enjoyment  of  the  people,  could  be  carried  out  by 
state  ownership  and  municipal  management  of  the  land,  the 
stroll' ;er  must  be  our  condemnation  of  the  present  stupid, 
bungling,  wasteful  system  that  a people,  supposed  to  be 
intelhgent  and  free,  still  allow  to  continue. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Trade,  Capital,  and  Competition. 

I c iiifess  I am  no  Socialist  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of 
tlie  term.  I do  not  advocate  any  direct  atteni])t  to  nationalise 
capitu  1 and  am  even  old-fashioned  enough  to  have  the  greatest 
dread  of  state  interference  or  management  of  business  except 
those  which  in  their  nature  are  monopolies,  such  as  gas 
and  'rater  works,  electric  lighting,  railways,  canals,  docks, 
tramways,  postal  and  telegraphic  service,  which  should 
of  ccLirse  belong  to,  and  be  managed  by  the  community 
they  affect.  I love  individual  freedom  and  independence — 
that  is  one  reason  why  I am  so  ardent  a land  nationalist 
— an(.  like  the  poor  wild  creatures  who  starie  in  the  slums 
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rather  than  enter  the  workhouse,  T feel  that  I would  rathei 
have  liberty  even  with  hardshi]»  than  be  well-fed  and  housed 
under  perpetual  law  anil  order  and  officialdom.  At  the  same 
time  I admit  that  with  the  growing  complexity  of  society, 
and  industrial  development,  it  is  highly  probable  that  we 
should  work  and  very  likely  live  to  a large  extent  in 

co-operative  societi'es  of  some  sort.  j r i • 

Under  the  existing  state  of  things,  competition  instead  of  being 

honourable  is  for  the  most])art  nothing  but  a greedy  struggle  to 
get  trade  from  others  ; and  freedom  in  our  industrial  si  stem 
means  little  more  than  the  lilierty  of  the  strong  to  trample  on 
the  weak.  But  is  all  this  because  honourable  competition  to 
excel  in  business  and  the  necessary  freedom  to  go  your  own 
way  and  make  your  own  bargains  are  in  tliemselves  wrong, 
or  is  it  that  they  have  never  yet  had  fair  conditions  to  i\oik 
under,  or  a clear  course  for  a trial  1 4 o ])lace  men  on  land  and 

tell  them  to  make  the  best  use  they  can  of  it,  and  that  the 
better  thev  do,  the  better  off  they  will  be,  is  one  thing,  but  to 
take  the  land  away  from  them  and  then  say,  “Now  scramble 
for  it  and  see  who  can  pay  the  most  fur  the  privilege  of  using 

it,”  is  quite  another. 

Put  ten  men  into  a clay  field  to  make  liricks  and  build  them- 
selves houses;  so  long  as  the  field  belonged  equally  to  all,  and 
so  long  as  there  was  plenty  of  clay  for  all,  could  the  man  who 
built  himself  a beautiful  mansion  be  said  to  be  stopping  the 
man  who  only  built  himself  a hovel  from  doing  likewise  ? 
far  from  doing  this  lie  would  by  his  exam})le  be  giving  the  m.iii 
with  the  hovel  a better  chance  ol  building  the  mansion  than  he 
would  have,  had  tiie  mansion  never  been  built.  It,  howeiei. 
the  men  had  not  an  equal  right  to  the  field,  or  il  the} 

])laced  on  it  with  the  understanding  tluit  the  most  successlu 
man  would  be  able  to  buy  the  field,  it  would  be  verv  different. 
The  successful  man  would  buy  u})  the  ojiportunities  <)t  thi 
■weaker  ones,  and  bv  doing  this  would  make  it  imjiossihle  toi 
them  to  build  at  ah'  witlumt  his  leave  ; so  the  successful  in  tins 
ease  not  onlv  would  not  hel])  his  weaker  brother,  but  he  would 
be  able  to  ci'ush  both  him  and  his  children  ; he  would  be  abk 
to  perpetuate  and  multiply  the  original  difierences  t)etween^his 
labour  and  that  of  his  less  industrious  or  clever  brother.  The 
conqietition  of  capital  means  one  man  ha.ving  something 
instead  of  another.  4’lie  conq'etition  of  labour,  a-s  long  as  all 
have  the  same  field  to  work  on,  is  the  same  as  the  conqietitiou 
of  boys  at  school  ; it  is  a competition  of  who  can  learn  the 
most  for  himself,  not  at  the  expense  of  bis  neighbour,  but  by 
hiy  own  cxcrliuii^?.  It  hoiiOura.blc  emulation  instead  oi 
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3le  forestalling.  The  boy  who  reads  the  best,  so  far  from 
anting  the  other  ])oys  from  reading  well,  gives  them  a good 
iplc  and  hel]»s  to  stimnlate  better  reading,  so  long  as  the 
ling  is  the  same  ; if,  however,  the  boy  who  could  read  the 
could  monojiolise  the  master  for  the  future,  the  case  would 
uite  ditterent,  and  by  his  success  he  would  de})rivc  his 
ilfellows  of  all  chance. 

'mpetition  of  labour  without  monopoly  would  be  as  helpful 
he  hindermost  as  with  monopoly  it  is  destructive ; the 
3rmost  could  take  advantage  of  ali  the  knowledge  possessed 
he  leaders,  and  would  at  all  times  have  equal  access  to 
ral  opportunities. 

hat  irony  to  ask  a lot  of  landless  men  to  show  a spirit 
dependence  and  self-reliance  and  enter  into  honourable 
»etition  as  to  who  amongst  them  can  pay  the  most 

ider  the  present  conditions,  the  faster  civilisation  can 
the  greater  its  handicap.  iJouble  the  wealth-creating  power, 
:he  scramble  to  obtain  a livelihood  is  greater  than  ever,  the 
)wner  simply  walking  behind  and  taking  u])  the  advantage 
nts  and  royalties,  In  this  wa\'  have  great  landowners’ 
Lies  been  increased  from  tens  to  hundreds  of  thousands, 
lere  are  three  things  necessary  ibr  ju'oduction,  viz.  ; land, 
ir,  and  knowledge.  It  is  nonsense  to  sa\'  that  capital  is  a 
isity.  Capital  is  only  a help,  it  is  the  creation  of  the  other 
! and  must  have  been  anticipated  by  them.  If  capital 
Deen  necessary  to  ])roduction  nothing  would  ever  have  been 
iced.  Of  these  three,  labour  belongs  to  the  individual  ; 
ledge,  which  is  fast  being  nationalised,  is  the  result  of 
own  ages  of  human  progress  and  development;  but  land, 
irecursor  of  both  labour  and  knowledge,  without  which 
er  could  have  existed  at  all — laiul  which  so  far  from  being 
reation  of  man,  has  taken  a su])reme  and  superhuman  })ower 
bless  ages  to  develop  into  a form  useful  to,  and  ])Ossible 
he  e.xiatence  of  man — -land  Avhich  is  in  itself  even  incom- 
and  incapable  of  su])porting  life  without  the  light  and 
of  that  marvellous  blazing  orb  the  sun,  the  vastness  and 
ity  of  which  entirely  surjiasses  human  comju'ehension  — 
I say,  is  still  jnivate  property,  actually  [)arcelled  r)ut  by 
of  bits  of  parchment  to  individuals,  and  this  not  by 
;es  without  a moral  religion,  but  pre-eminently  by 
tian  g<n'erimients  avIio  [)rofess  to  believe  in  the  common 
erhood  of  man  and  fatherhood  of  God,  by  those  who 
ss  and,  no  doubt,  think  that  we  are  all  'X]ual  before  our 
r,  and  ought  to  be  equal  Ijcfore  the  law. 
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By  such  is  the  institution  of  private  oAvnership  of  land 
supported,  A\hich  de[>rives  the  great  mass  <>f  men  of  their 
birthright  by  forbidding  them  any  right  of  access  to  the 
bounties  of  nature. 

Under  the  dark  shadow  of  this  institution,  countless 
cruelties  and  injustices  are  daily  })crpetrated  by  men  Avho 
Avould  neA'er  dream  of  doing  such  things  even  if  they  had  the 
poAver,  had  not  the  system  under  which  they  lived  hardened 
them  to  it,  and  trained  them  in  the  tixed  belief,  latent  if 
une.x]n’essed,  that  the  best  use  to  Avhich  land  can  be  put,  is 
not  that  which  will  conduce  most  to  the  health,  happiness,  and 
morality  of  the  |)eople,  but  that  which  will  enable  the  OAvners 
to  extract  most  out  of  the  necessities  of  their  fellow  men  Avith 
the  least  trouble. 


To  folloAv  uj)  the  argument,  if  we  nationalise  the  land,  the 
first  necessity  of  production,  and  iccognise  that  we  liavc  a 
right  to  the  earth  oidy,  and  not  to  otvn  it,  the  result  will 
be  that  ca])ital  (which  although  vast  in  itself,  coni])ared  with 
knoAvledgc  and  land  is  but  a dro[)  in  the  ocean,  but  the 
creation  of  one  moment  to  decay  the  next)  Avould  take 
its  natural  place  as  servant  and  hel])cr  of  labour,  its  creator, 
instead  of  its  master  and  tvi'ant. 

I 

Capital  has  no  natural  poAver  to  o])]n’ess,  luit  it  has  artificial 
and  legal  power  giA'en  to  it  Avhen  it  is  allowed  to  buy  man’s 
first  necessity,  the  land,  not  to  speak  of  other  natural 
monopolies,  just  in  the  same  way  that  it  had  the 
poAver  to  enslave  men  Avluai  the  slaA’e  trade  and  slaA'cn'  Avere 
legal  in  America.  It  could  then  rig  out  ships  and  enslave  men 
Avho  Avere  before  free.  Hut  peojtle  av1k»  disa])})roA’cd  (»f  slaA'erA' 
did  not  attack  capitalists  but  boldlv  said,  ‘"We  ought  to  tell 
the  legislature  ]dainly  and  stnAugly  that  no  man  has  a right  to 
property  in  man,  and  that  there  are  SOO.OdO  individuals 
sighing  in  bondage  undei'  the  intolerable  evils  of  West  Indian 
skwery  Avho  haA'e  as  good  a right  to  bo  free  as  aa’c  ourselves 
have.”  'rids,  bear  in  mind,  Avas  considered  (pnte  as  |)re])os- 
terous  in  those  days  as  the  idea  that  no  man  has  a right  to 
property  in  land  is  in  these. 

It  Avas  the  unjust  land  huA^s  that  supplied  the  factory  slaves 
to  the  manufacturers  to  Avork  to  death  in  the  early  age  of 
machinery,  and  it  is  these  that  supply  the  miserably  ])aid 
labour  of  to-day.  It  is  unjust  land  laAvs  that  dejadve  men  of 
natural  independence  and  ability  to  make  a fair  bargain.  It  is 
these  that  driA'e  men  to  the  vain  endeavour  to  make  up  for  the 
loss  of  their  natural  j)owei’  of  self-defence  1»a'  unions  and 
strikes,  a pitiable  alternatiA’e  indeed,  hoAvcAcr  excusable  and 
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necessary  it  may  ho,  in  tho  piTsont  state  of  tliino’s,  in  order  to 
allov  a disinlioritcd  pe.'pio  to  show  tlieir  toorli. 

T 10  advocates  of  //(isser  faire^  the  dishclievers  in  strikes,  the 
sup]  orters  of  the  riirlits  of  capital,  would  work  heart  and  soul 
for  land  nationalisation  had  they  their  e^es  o].en,  for  the 
])resmt  failure  of  their  pet  theories  is  so  patent  and  disoraceful 
that  forces  are  tratheriiifi:  to  assail  their  whole  position  in 
nun  hers  that  make  success,  as  far  as  tlie  destruction  of  the 
lumoy  fiiire,  inevitable,  whatever  else  thev  mav  fail  in.  If  th.e 
Mai  Chester  School  believe  in  their  theories,  they  had  better  uive 
thei  1 a fair  field  to  work  on  by  leaving  m<')i  (d<,ne  to 
mahe  use  of  nature’s  bounties,  instead  of  first  dejaiviny  them 
of  t ieir  mother  earth  and  then  having  iliem  almt-  to  scramble 
for  it.  The  more  thev  are  able  to  ])av,  the  more  thev  are 
cliaiyed,  the  plum  being  always  held  well  out  of  the  leacli  of 
all  out  the  strongest.  The  ^Manchester  School  h.avc  yet  to 
lean  that  it  is  a wicked  thing  first  to  take  a^v•ay  the  land  trom 
the  [leople  and  then  to  starve  them,  and  that  no  c(»mlortahle 
thed’ies  in  political  economy  can  make  it  right. 

ihivthing  that  would  more  equally  distribute  wealth  would 
improve  trade.  Good  and  regular  earnings  for  the  working 
classes  mean  good  and  regular  trade  ; they  at  least  have  natural 
inv  istments  for  their  wages,  for  they  have  wants  which 
neel  satisfying,  of  food,  houses,  clothes,  and  furniture, 
wai  ts  which  could  easily  be  satisfied  if  access  to  land 
wai-  not  denied.  Many  of  the  rich,  on  tlie  contrary, 

luue  satisfied  all  their  wants  already,  and  therefore 

look  out  for  fresh  investments  for  the  extra  millions  that  come 
roll.ng  in,  and  for  extra  trade  with  foreign  ]>arts  to  make 
thoio  investments  remunerative.  This  leads  to  the  wildest 
spe  mlation  and  alternate  inflation  and  depression  of  trade,  the 
hitler,  of  course,  accompanied  by  many  fortunes  lost  and 
hor  ics  ruined,  to  say  nothing  of  the  thousands  of  working  men 
who  are  thrown  on  the  verge  of  starvation. 

1 ‘eriodical  depression  in  trade  was  unknown  before  the  intre- 
dmtioii  of  machinery,  and  over-production  was  unheard  of. 
W1  at  the  so  called  over-production  really  means  is  that  the 
encmiously  increased  means  of  producing  wealth  caused  by 
ma  fliinerv  were  not  accomiianied  by  such  rise  ol  wages  as  would 
giv3  the  workers  a corresponding  power  to  consume;  so  far 
fron  this  being  the  case,  their  wages  were  actually  reduced. 
T1i3  inevitable  result  of  this  was  that,  so  long  as  the  masters 
ive ’e  not  able  to  consume  all  the  sur])lus  themselves,  the 
mai’ket  would  be  glutted,  'rims  we  find  the  Manchester 
Scl  ool  pushing  open  foreign  maikcts  by  foul  means  as  well  as 


fair,  in  oi'der  to  sell  the  very  goods  which  their  own  work- 

])eoi)le  were  starving  for  at  home. 

At  this  time  the  ca])italists,  with  tlie  aid  of  landlordism, 

were  masters  of  the  field  aiul  were  making  cent.  ])cr  cent, 
iirotit.  Had  the  people  been  able  to  demand  their  own,  how- 
ever, which  1 maintain  they  could  have  done  under  a just  land 
system,  and  kept  say.  To  ])er  cent,  more  of  ].roduction  of  their 
own  industry,  for  tlieir  own  use,  there  would  have  been  no  over- 
sup])!}' and  no  foreign  commercial  wars  would  have  been  necessai  \ . 
Tlie]»eo]i»lc  s])owerof  ennsumption  will  always  kee]>  ]»acc  with  theii 
ability  to  ])roducc,  so  long  as  they  get  fairly  ]>aid.  M hen  the} 
have  as  much  as  they  reiiuire,  they  will  begin  to  slack  work 
and  enjoy  more  of  the  ])leasures  and  refinements  of  life  instead 
of  “ ()ver-])roducing,”  as  factory  slaves  are  driven  to  do. 

With  tiie  more  eijiial  distribution  of  wealth  would  necessai'ily 
come  a more  healthy  and  less  grinding  competition,  and  with 
this  a better  use  <>f  ca]>ital  and  liumaii  eflbrt,  so  much  ot  which 
is  worse  than  w'astcd  in  the  hundred  ways  where  conqietition 
at  ])rcscnt  means  commercial  warfare  quite  as  destructive, 
almost  as  cruel  as  real  war.  Go-operation  in  almost  every  walk 
ot  life  would,  it  a])]>ears  to  me,  inevitably  become  the  lule, 
this  again  helping  to  bring  ca])ital  and  competition  into  then 

nro])cr  places  in  our  social  system. 

Our  ])resent  system,  which  is  founded  on  the  robber}  tiom 
the  ])rodiicer  of  all  that  the  holder  of  the  land  and  his 
heiichm.fn,  vested  interest,  can  get  out  of  him,  is  as  much  deatli 
to  hcalthv  and  regular  industry  as  the  blackmailing  and 
hi-diwav  robi)cn  of  old.  d’here  is  but  one  road  to  honest  and 
healtln^rade  and  that  is  by  such  just  laws  as  will  encourage 
it  and  "give  the  workers  the  only  hel])  they  require,  that  is,  me 
])owor  to  liol]»  thonisclvcts.  restoring  to  them  their  bh  thiight, 
watching  over  them  and  protecting  them  in  their  toils, 
securing^  to  them  instead  of  depriving  them  of  the  fruits  ot 

their  industry. 


CllAPTEll  IX. 

The  Way  to  Regain  the  Land. 

it  is  hardly  worth  while  dwelling  much  on  schemes  for 
regaining  the  land,  tor  it  once  the  people  have  made  up  theii 
minds  that  it  is  just  and  necessary  for  their  welfare  that  they 
.should  have  it,  a wav  w ill  very  soon  be  found,  and  altliougli  it 
may  be  well  t..  think  out  beforehand  the  just  and  rciisoiuible 
princi])les  that  should  guide  us,  or  even  to  go  as  far  as  to 
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to  a scheme  in  (U’der  to  sliow  unbelievers  tliat  it  can  be 
levertheless  all  politicians  must  know  that  it  is  impos- 
) torsce  wliat  will  be  the  best  scheme  practicable,  until 
lie  arrives  and  we  know  with  what  forces  we  have  to 

' than  this,  if  we  keep  true  to  our  traditions  we  shall 
drift  into  it  piece-meal,  blundering  along  without  any 
at  all  till  the  thing  is  half  done.  There  is  one  plan, 
‘1’,  that  ot  confiscation,  that  we  may  rest  assured  will 
carried  out,  as  the  gradual  growth  of  public  opinion  will 
‘ached  the  stage  of  compensating  landowners,  and  what 
■ to  the  point,  have  jmt  it  in  practice  lone  before  it  was 
ited  ’ up  to  confiscation.  ( 'I'utiscation  would  be  possible 
we  lived  under  a despcjtism  that  would  not  yield  till  it 
but  under  a constitutional  government  which  passes 
V the  changes  which  the  people  have  thoroughly  made 
r nunds  about,  the  thing  is  impossible, 
ess  a man  than  Henry  (Heorge  advocates  a scheme  of 
‘al  confiscation  by  a gradually  increasing  land-tax  which 
finally  al)sorb  all  rent.  3dns  would  avoid  the  violence 
volution  and  might  be  supj)osed  to  travel  in  some  sort 
iblic  0})inion.  There  are  grave  objections  to  a scheme, 
r,  which  involves  a long  and  fierce  strtiggle  between  the 
lers  and  the  people,  and  does  not,  in  the  meantime,  give 
pie  ])ossession  of  the  land  or  the  benefit  of  the  unearned 
‘lit,  to  say  nothing  of  tlie  undoul)ted  ])ower  of  the  land- 
to  increase  the  rent  as  rates  and  taxes  are  taken  off  their 
, which  makes  many  think  that  the  whole  scheme  is 
icallv  at  fault. 

is  a plan  which  wc^uld,  1 think,  work  smoothly  and 
hese  ditficulties,  which  1 suggested  in  the  ^l  estnmistey 
of  Mav,  1890. 

leimpose  the  4s.  in  the  ])ound  land  tax  as  a part  of  a 
lensive  scheme  for  land  nationalisation.  This  would 
ite  land  values  20  per  cent. 

'se  the  money  thus  (jbtained  in  purchasing  land,  and 
relieving  rates  and  taxes,  the  benefit  of  wliicli  would, 
ig  to  many  able  thinkers,  ultimately  filter  back  to  the 
lers  in  the  form  of  increased  rents. 

'he  rent  accruing  from  the  land  ])urchased  to  be  used, 
it  any  rate,  for  the  ])urchase  of  more  land. 

'o  avoid  the  enoriiKuis  expenses  of  valuation  by  arbitra- 
1 the  excessive  values  so  often  given,  the  landowners 
be  obliged  to  assess  their  own  land  in  detail.  'I'lnis,  if 
?ssment  were  too  low,  they  woidd  be  bought  out  at 
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their  own  valuations  ; if  too  high,  their  taxes  would  be  propor- 
tionately heavy.  They  would  l)e  in  the  position  of  the  boy 
who  is  allowed^to  divide  the  tipple,  but  obliged  to  give  his  play- 
fellow the  first  choice.  They  would  be  obliged  to  assess  fairly. 

It  may  be  urged,  as  an  objection  to  the  perfect  working  of 
this  plan,  tlmt  tdthough  at  twenty  years  purchase  there  would 
only  be  one-hundredth  ptirt  of  the  land  bought  exei^ 
first  j nevertheless,  the  landhjrds  might  be  a\^are  that  ceitain 
land\vas  more  particularly  required,  and  would,  therefore,  be 
willing  to  pay  the  extra  tax  on  a high  valuation  for  the 
prospect  of  sale,  this  objection#  is  quite  valid,  but  could  be 
fairly  met  by  some  such  provisions  as  the  following : 

l,i_The  purchase  value  should  be  calculated  from  the  last 

five  years’  assessment. 

2.^Tlie  purchasing  authority  should  have  the  power  of 
ajipeal  against  any  assessment  to  a commission. 

;p As  the  State  gradually  resumed  ownership,  and  confi- 

dence in  tins  new  system  became  thoioughl^  established,  the 
whole  process  might  be  summarily  cut  short  b|^  pin  chasing  all 
the  remaining  land  at  one  stroke  by  means  of  State  bonds 
redeemable  at  par. 

It  will  be  ()l)served  that  the  4s.  in  the  pound  tax  peifoims 
three  most  inqxirtant  functions.  First  it  depreciates  the  value  of 
land  in  a much  better  way,  lioth  for  the  country  and  land- 
owners  than  by  agitation  and  disturbance  such  as  we  have  had 
in  Ireland.  Second,  it  provides  a fund  to  pin  chase  the  land. 
Third,  and  the  most  important  by  far,  if  establishes  a fail' 
valuatioji  and  malces  jiejssible  an  easy  and  cheap  pvaceduie  'unat- 
tainable in  any  other  v:ay. 

Another  suggestion,  but  not  so  good,  I made  some  veais  ago 
in  “The  Land  for  the  People.”  1 showed  how  the  land  might 
be  bought  uj)  at  once,  the  unearned  increment  oi  incieased 
value  of  tlie  land  going  to  ]iay  oft  the  ])rincipal,  the  lent 
paying  the  interest  on  the  bonds  which  vould  lie  given  in 
pavunent  for  the  land;  the  inteivst.  let  loose  year  bv  veai  bv 
the  redenqition  of  the  bonds  going  to  reliev’e  taxation.  Keck- 
oning  a yearly  increase  <»f  ground  I’ent  at  one  pei  cent.,  the 
whole  of  the  land  would  be  paid  for  in  seventy  years  and 
presuming  the  total  value  of  the  land  to  be  .£3,000,000,000, 
taxation  during  that  period  would  hav’e  been  remitted  to  tlte 
amount  of  £2,111,000,000,  no  extra  tax  having  been  put  on 

and  all  the  landowners  paid  in  full.  _ 

This  scheme  was  of  course  open  to  much  ^ fair  criticism 
but  the  principle  was  adopted  by  great  numbers  of  friends  to  oui 
cause.  It  was  only  a suggestion,  however,  and  intended  meiely 
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lotv  that  tlio  land  can  he  regained  qnietly  hy  purchase.  What 
‘1-  irony  suiTouiids  ns.  hi  the  midst  of  all  the  jeers  at  land 
>nalisati(»n  and  the  profound  arguments  proving  the  imposi- 
y of  purchasing  the  land  ; our  strongest  opponents,  the 
servative  ( iovernment  of  the  day,  begins  to  do  both.  During 
))anie  that  followed  the  Spalding  election  they  gave  local 
lorities  power  compulsorily  to  purchase  laud  t(">  be  let  out 
the  benetit  ot  the  villagers,  tlie  land  being  gradually  }>aid 
aud  becoming  the  permanent  ])roi)erty  of  the  nation  or 
■ict.  It  is  true  they  took  care  to  make  it  unworkable 
limited  the  purjiose  tor  which  the  land  was  to  be  used  to 
ments,  but,  nevertheless,  here  were  the  fatal  principles 
1/  ^ 'Caclim  g us  were  impractical,  ridiculous  and 

ed,  (piietly  admitted  and  put  down  iu  black  and  white  in 
Lct  of  Parliament.  “Land  was  to  be  nationalised  for  the 
fit  of  the  people  to  whom  it  was  to  be  let,”  and  landowners 
to  be  compelled  to  give  it  up  foi-  a fair  cousi<lei-ation.  All 
Liberals  have  to  do  is  to  extend  this  principle  to  buildinf- 
and  small  holdings,  making  the  act  workable  by  reducing 
uses  and  putfing  the  initiation  into  the  hands  <jf  authori- 
in  full  sympathy  with  the  villagers  instead  of  in  the  hands 
le  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  we  shall  have  land  nationali- 


11  in  full  swing. 


T lis,  the  Liberal  not  only  will  do  but  must.  The 
agri  ‘ultural  population  are  thoroughly  aroused  and  awake  and 
will  demand  it  as  a pledge  for  their  future  suj)port. 

It  is  said  that  every  reform  goes  through  three  stages — 
first,  it  is  ridiculous,  second,  it  is  irreligious,  third,  “ we  were 
alwnys  in  favour  of  it.”  The  three  acres  and  a cow,  in  spite  of 
cont  lined  ridicule,  is  actually  being  advocated  by  some  of  the 
mor(  advanced  Conservatives,  who  are  now  so  far  converted 
that  they  think  a peasant  can  not  only  find  monev  to 
buy  a cow,  but  to  buy  the  land  as  well,  and  while 
the  absurdity  of  buying  out  the  landlords  is  still  being 
expounded,  Mr.  Balfour,  in  his  Land  Purchase  Bill,  is  quietly 
doin  r it  and  teaching  us  that  if  we  first  agitate  furiously 
enough  to  depreciate  the  value  of  land,  we  can  nationalise  it 
very  cheaply.  True,  he  is  using  the  nation’s  credit  to  create 
anot  ler  privileged  class,  and  for  this  reason  the  bill,  so  far  from 
aidirg  land  nationalisation,  is  directly  opposed  to  it.  But  never- 
thehss,  just  as  iu  the  Allotment  Act,  the  Conservative  Govern- 
men-  has  acknowledged  the  principle  of  land  nationalisation, 
so  ii.  his  Land  Act  Balfour  has  shown  the  perfect  feasibility  of 
the  nation  buying  out  the  landed  interest  without  loss  or 
difficulty.  If  only  the  nation  s money  in  this  bill  was  used  to 
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buy  land  for  the  nation,  never  to  be  ]iarted  with  again,  instead 
of  for  the  benefit  of  a few  chance  tenants,  we  should  be  able  to 
enrol  Mr.  Balfour  as  a member  of  the  Land  Nationalisation 
Society.  The  following  is  the  gist  of  his  bill  as  explained  in 
the  Review  of  Reviews,  July  1891  : — 

“ The  Bill  is  too  complicated  to  explain  in  detail  here,  but 
in  brief  it  may  be  said  that  it  provides  for  the  issue  of 
.£33,000,000  of  2|  Stock  by  the  Imjierial  Government  for 
buying  out  the  interests  of  the  Irish  landlords  who  wish  to 
jiart  with  tlieir  property,  and  who  can  persuade  their  tenants 
to  ])urchase.  The  tenants  who  buy  obtain  at  once,  for  tlie 
first  five  }'ears,  an  immediate  reduction  of  20  ])cr  cent,  on  their 
i-ent,  and  after  that  five  years  a further  reduction,  corres])ond- 
iug  to  the  ditfereiicc  between  their  old  rents  and  1 jicr  cent.  (»u 
the  jmrehase-money.  For  instance,  landlord  A agrees  to  sell 
to  tenant  B a farm  for  wliicli  the  latter  is  paying  £50  ])cr 
annum  at  sixteen  years’  jiurchase.  The  Government  will  give 
to  A Government  Stock,  bearing  2|  ]»er  cent,  interest,  to  the 
amount  of  £800,  and  will  give  P>  ownership  of  the  farm  subject 
to  a ])ayment  for  the  first  five  years  of  £40  pei‘  annum,  and 
after  that  time  of  £32  ])ci’  annum  for  fortv-four  vears. 

'I’he  £8  exti’a  per  annum  levied  foi-  the  first  live  years 
goes  to  form  an  insurance  fund.  Afterwards,  of  the  £.”»2 

paid  by  the  tenant  for  forty-four  years,  twenty-two  pounds 
goes  to  })ay  the  landlord,  £8  to  a sinking  fund  to  repay  capital, 
aud  the  remaining  £2  is  devoted  to  local  purposes,  notably  to 
the  supply  of  labourei's’  dwellings.  . . . The  bulk  of  the 

money  is  to  be  set  apart  for  tenants  and  farmers  under  £50 
valuation.” 

As  an  illu^.tration,  here  is  a statement  which  shows  the 
financial  })osition  clearly  : — 

Rent. 


tSupposed  value  of  land  in  first  instance,  £100 


£ s. 

5 0 


d. 

0 


4 - in  the  £ dejireciation  which  Mr.  nalfour 


insists  u})on  befoi’e  he  will  l.mv,  £80 I 0 0 

Lost  to  Government  who  borrow  at  2|  |)er  cent.  2 4 0 


Balance  alter  reducing  rent  20  |)er  cent,  which 
is  used  foi'  I'ediietion  of  rent  at  future  date, 
repayment  of  })rinci})al,  and  I’eserve  fund 
or  insuranoe I l(i  0 


i 0 0 
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CHAPTEK  X. 

S1GX8  OF  THE  Times. 

This  question  is  movin.u'  so  fast  while  1 wi'ite,  now  in  March, 
18)2,  that  what  1 have  just,  been  saying  may  be  ancient 
history,  coinpai'cil  with  what  may  be  pro])Osed  before  these 
pares  are  published. 

Lord  Salisbury  has  just  been  advocating  small  holdings  as  a 
ha  )py  breeding  ground  for  conservative  jirops  to  a rotten 
sy  ,tem,  and  (’haplin  has  eonsequently  brought  in  a bill  to 
br  ng  this  desirable  olqect  about.  There  is,  however,  more  to 
eii -ourage  us  than  to  alarm  ns  in  these  proposals.  These 
go  itlemen  can’t  guide  the  revolution  they  are  helping  to  bring 
ab  Hit  into  1 he  narrow  gi'ooves  they  woidd  wish;  the  flood 
ga  es  once  open,  the  water  will  take  its  own  course,  and  there 
is  every  indication  that  that  will  be  in  the  right  direction, 
in  the  long  run,  although  they  may  wind  about  a little  at 
fl  r;  t. 

Even  in  Mi\  Chapliifs  bill,  bad  as  it  is,  there  are  good  points, 
'fl  ere  is  a perpetual  rent  of  one  (piaiter  the  total  value,  which, 
altliougli  redeemable  at  o})tion,  seldom  will  be,  so  long  as  the 
cu  tivator  owns  the  land.  I'hen  again  laml  may  be  let  at  fair 
rents  to  those  who  can't  afford  to  buy,  and  through  a great  part 
of  his  speech  Mr.  Chaplin  evidently  i’(;cognises  that  the 
})urchasers  will  have  plenty  to  do  with  their  money  in 
funishing  their  farms  without  buying  them;  he  moreover 
fu  Iv  realises  how  much  better  it  is  that  all  buildings  and 
improvements  should  be  made  by  the  occu})ier  than  by  the 
government. 

It  would  be  but  a very  small  ste}»  to  make  this  bill  a 
th  u'oue'h  land  nationalisinu'  one,  giving  a man  the  same 
wc(  urity  as  a tenant  as  it  ]>roposes  to  do  as  an  ownei’. 

file  whole  tendency  of  the  m(‘st  interi'sting  debate  that 
followed  was  to  widen  the  bill,  to  protect  the  cultivator  from 
be  ng  over  burdened  by  rc])ayments  and  from  the  clutches  of 
th  ; money-lender,  to  give  the  nation  a (fuu/  />)v  </i>o  for  its  risks, 
an  I to  allow  men  to  accpiire  Land  for  cottages  suri’ounded  by 
ga  ’den>  only.  Xo  one  had  a word  10  say  in  favour  of  peasant  pi'o- 
pr  etorship  as  devclo]>ed  abroad  and  more  particularly  in  France  ; 
all  were  for  stopping  the  mortgaging  of  the  land  and  the  entrance 
of  the  monev-lender.  It  will  only  be  a mattei’  of  time  when  thev 

t/  e. 

wi  1 see  that  the  best  and  simplest  way  of  preventing  mortgages 
wi  1 be  for  tlie  Sta'.e  not  to  part  with  the  fee  simple,  thus 
j)m’enting  also  the  necessity,  by  leaving  free  the  working 
capital  of  the  small  farmer  instead  of  first  making  him  sink 
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this  necessity  in  the  land  and  then  making  him  dig  it  up  again 
at  great  expiaise.  That  is,  pay  the  cost  of  a mortgage  and  after- 
wards a high  interest. 

Mr.  Jesse  Codings  said  “The  oill  proposed  the  adoption  of  a 
system  of  ])easant  ])roprietorshi})  which  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man and  others  had  stated  to  have  failed  miserably  on  the 

ir' 

Continent;  but  we  knew  tlie  causes  of  that  failure,  and  could 
guard  against  them  in  England.  Those  causes  were  the  money- 
lender, sub-division,  and  sub-letting  (Jo  where  you  will,  in 
France  and  elsewhere,  these  were  the  three  evils  attending 
peasant  proprietorship.  If  the  scheme  were  not  contined  to 
the  cultivating  cla.sses,  the  rent-charges  would  be  bought  u]) 
by  little  capitalists,  who  would  re-let  at  exhorbitant  rates.  Xx 
a ])lace  in  Oxfordshire  there  were  90  small  holdings  of  from 
two  to  four  acres  in  the  hands  of  60  occupiers  in  a jiopulation 
of  .'lOO  people;  but  many  of  these  had  been  bought  up  by  little 
shopkeepers  in  AVitney  and  Oxford,  and  they  were  charging  as 
much  as  £17  a year  for  holdings  originally  let  at  £d  lOs.  This 
case  only  coincided  with  the  common  experience  that  small 
landowners  were  the  worst  to  deal  with  in  carrying  out  a 
policy  like  the  policy  of  this  bill.” 

Mr.  James  Lowtlier  saiil  “ It  was  generally  admitted  that 
where  this  system  had  Intherto  been  tried  in  England  it  had 
failed,  and  the  cause  was  of  especial  consequence.  In  the 
counties  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  the  system  had 
been  largely  tried,  and  it  was  there  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
possessed  ample  capital  and  ex])erience.  It  had  broken  down, 
though  it  was  only  fair  to  .say  that  the  main  cause  had  been 
that  the  owners  of  land  found  they  could  invest  their 
capital  to  c/reater  advantage  laj  dioestinp  themselves  of  oivner- 
ship  and  investing  their  inoney  in  the  stoch  on  the  land.  His 
right  hon.  friend  had  referred  to  the  cur.se  of  the  monev-lender 
as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  small  holdings.  He  hoped 
that  provisions  would  be  inserted  in  the  bill  re([uirmg  that  the 
consent  of  some  competent  authority  should  be  necessary 
before  anv  charge  might  be  imposed  on  the  land. 

Mr.  Heneage  said  “ He  could  not  agree  with  the  right  hon. 
member  for  Thanet  that  the  want  of  success  of  the  small 
holders  on  the  Isle  of  Axholme  was  due  to  the  ])rice  of  corn. 
The  cause  of  their  failure  was  to  be  found  in  the  inter{»osition 
of  money-lenders.  He  was  glad  that  the  principle  of  compul- 
sion had  not  been  adopted  in  a tentative  measure  of  this  kind. 
It  was  his  opinion  that  in  all  transactions  under  the  bill  a 
(put-rent  ought  to  be  left  upon  the  land,  and  precautions 
ought  to  be  taken  to  prevent  mortgages  like  that  which  had 


had  such  unfortunate  results  in  the  case  of  the  Isle  of 
Axhclnv  . If  h:ilf  the  juirchase  money  were  h'ft  as  a quit-rent 
for  e 'er  people  would  not  be  anxious  to  advance  money  upon 
the  1 uul.  He  suggested  that  a clause  should  be  inserted  in 
the  1 ill  limiting  the  costs  of  conveyancing.” 

Mr.  Chaplin,  referring  to  his  change  of  front,  said  that  some 
yean  ago,  when  the  agricultural  depression  was  at  its  very 
lowei  t,  he  luul  visited  a number  of  small  holdings,  which  were 
ill  a uost  deplorable  condition  and  had  made  a deep  impression 
on  h m,  but  that  since  that  date  he  had  found  that  the  most 
extm  vagant  prices  had  been  paid  for  the  land,  and  that  the 
rent  and  not  the  system  was  probably  responsible  for  the  ruin 
he  s:  w around  him. 

Xnw  this  state  of  things  is  not  confined  lo  tenants — it  is 
exadly  the  position  that  peasant  pro])rietors  find  themselves  in 
whci  they  have  a fixed  and  heavy  interest  to  ])ay  on  a mort- 
gage In  the  recent  depression  numbers  of  well-to-do  farmers 
who  had  bought  their  farms  but  had  not  money  enough 
to  p ly  more  than  a substantial  deposit,  were  ruined  for  no 
othe;'  reason  than  that  thev  farmed  their  ov'n  land  and  had  to 
oav  a fixed  rent  to  money  lendei's  far  in  excess  of  what  the 

I *.  ^ 

laud  would  produce. 

lu  speaking  of  small  holdings  Mr.  Chaplin  says  : — 

“ know  scores  of  instances,  most  of  which  have  come  under 
my  )wn  notice  during  the  present  year,  where  men  with  a 
single  acre  for  an  allotment,  and  sometimes  with  even  less, 
have  lieen  able  to  make  a profit  out  of  the  land  for  themselves 
—a  irofit  ranging  from  £5  to  £8,  and  even  in  one  case  rising 
to  i 10  in  the  year. 

Another  most  interesting  debate  has  just  been  raised  on  Mr. 
Sext  )u’s  amendment  to  the  address  on  Balfour’s  Irish  Land 
Act,  in  which  it  appears  that,  in  spite  of  the  exceedingly 
favo  irablc  terms  given,  the  Irish  peasantry  were  so  far 
availing  themselves  of  it  but  to  a verv  small  degree.  This  I 
was  altogethei’  unpro])ared  for,  knowing  how  thoroughly  both 
the  1 rish  peasants  and  their  representatives  believed  in  proprietor- 
ship. My  first  idea  was  that  the  terms  were  not  favourable 
enough  for  the  landowners,  d'hc  hitch  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  here,  however.  IMany  reasons  were  gii'en,  but  none  of 
then,  seemed  to  account  for  the  failure  except  one,  which  was 
brought  out  very  plainly  by  several  speakers, and  which  was  this, 
that  having  got  security  of  tenure  by  other  acts,  and  feeling 
cert,  in  of  further  reduction  of  rents  if  prices  again  fell,  the 
IrisI  tenants  had  been  advised  not  to  take  the  responsibilities 
of  ownershi])  with  the  uncei’taiury  of  future  liabilities  and 
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burdens  on  the  land.  In  othei’  words,  they  felt  safer  as 
tenants  under  ])erfect  security  and  a fair  rent  than  as  owners. 

Looking  back  a little  for  signs  of  the  times,  we  have  the 
remarkable  fact  of  no  less  than  150  members  (jf  the  House  ot 
Commons  voting  for  Mr.  Ueid's  resolution  of  May  6th,  1890, 
wdiich  asserted  "the  right  of  i)ublic  authoiities  compulsorily 
taking  land  for  omj  inrrjnm  ti'h<i(t-rt‘r  when  such  action 
should  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  public  interest. 

More  im])ortaut  than  this  even  has  been  the  attitude  taken 
bv  the  Doih/  Xeivi<  through  its  Special  Commissioner,  whose 
letters  on  rural  life  created  such  wide-spread  interest  during  the 
summer.  Writing  some  time  after  he  says  he  is  dismayed  to  see 
that  on  one  vital  ])oint  he  has  l)eeii  grievously  misunderstood. 

“ I am  sujiposed  to  have  been  endeavouring  to  show  that 
the  wav  to  get  the  agricultui-al  working  man  back  to  the 
village  and  to  tinallv  solve  the  agricultural  ])roblem  is  to  afford 
him  every  facility  for  ac([uiring  a bit  of  land  of  his  own. 
From  the  discussions  that  have  taken  ])lace,  many  Liberals 
appear  to  regard  this  as  the  true  remedy,  and  Lord  Salisbury 
says  that  Hf  by  any  use  of  the  ymblic  credit  we  arc  aide  to 
increase  the  numlier  of  small  })ro])rietors  in  tliis  country,  1 
shall  think  it  to  bo  an  enormous  gain  in  the  first  instance  to 
our  country,  and  in  the  second  instance  to  the  ( onservative 
jiarty.’  The  Tories  have  been  doing  this  in  Ireland  on  a large 
scale,  and  quite  obviously  it  will  be  to  the  interest  of  the  'lory 
partv  to  do  it  in  England  if  they  can.  But  1 sliould  have 
su])])Osed  that  the  evils  of  ]>rivak'  ownershi])  in  land  were 
sufficiently  apyiarent  to  all  Liberals  to  ])revent  them  advocating 
anything  of  the  kind.  They  may  not  all  of  them  see  their  way 
to" any  great  scheme  of  land  nationalisation;  Vmt  that  any 
thoughtful  Liberal  should  for  a moment  countenance  an_> 
pro])osal  to  move  in  exactly  the  contrary  direction  by  an 
indefinite  multiplication  of  ])rivate  owners,  is.  to  my  mind, 
simply  amazing.  'I’hose  letters  certainly  advocated  nothing  of 
the  kind.  If  ymblic  credit  is  to  be  used  for  the  purcliase  ol 
land,  the  purchase  should  be  made  by  ])ublic  bodies  for  the 
])ublic  benefit,  'riiis  wnuld  yiermit  of  its  In'ing  let  out  on 
equitable  terms  and  on  a tenure  ])ractically  secure  so  long  a> 
that  tenure  should  bo  consistent  with  the  genei-al  welfare,  thu^ 
affording  all  the  advantages  of  actual  ownershi}),  while  it  would 
reserve  to  the  community  the  right  and  the  ])ower  to  lesume 
])Ossession  should  the  common  good  reiyuire  it-  • • - 

way  lies  social  health  and  ])rogre‘-^'<  an<l  ])ros])eritv.  1 he  othei 
is  a rw/  de  .sur-  from  which  sooner  or  later  we  shall  be  bound  to 
retreat,  it  may  be  only  after  much  sufleiing  and  disastei. 
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N(  w,  the  article  was  })rintcd  in  lar^’c  ty]ie  in  the  leading 
Libel  al  paper,  by  its  own  Special  ( ’onnms>  inner,  and  thus 
])ractically  conindts  the  Daih/  Xewa  to  thr  principles  laid 
dowi  . With  all  this  evidence  around  ns,  ought  not  the  laughing 
and  nditlerent  stage  of  op])ositi<-)ii  at  least  to  be  over,  and  is  it 
not  i tribe  feelile  to  continue  to  speak  of  land  nationalisation 

as  ruliculous  and  impracticalile  ? 

'I'he  only  reform  in  the  land  laws  that  will  be  ])ermaiiently 
Slice' ‘ssful  and  all-pervading  is  the  one  we  advocate,  which 
recognises  in  a practical  fasliion  the  eipial  rights  of  all  men  of  all 
ages  to  the  use  of  the  earth,  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  just  for  the 
( iov(  rnment  to  secure  to  the  individual  the  production  of  his  own 
industry,  so  the  di'itates  of  common  sense  and  justice,  let  alone 
any  higher  motives,  should  induce  the  collective  power  of  the 
Stat  ' to  show  just  suthcient  ordinary  business  capacity  to 
a])pi!)priate  the  collective  earnings  of  the  ])(ople  rc]iresented 
bv  ground  rents  and  royalties.  \\  e can  understand  a despotism 
robl  ing  the  ])eo])le  for  its  own  advantage  : we  can  understand 
a L )vernment  favouring  certain  classes  at  others’  expense,  but 
tha1  a rejiresentative  Government  should  favour  classes  at  its 
own  exjiense,  take  from  one  class  to  give  to  another  that  which 
belongs  all  the  time  to  itself,  can  be  explained  only  by  the 
stu}  efying  influence  of  dark  centuries  of  usur])ation  and  wrong, 
and  tire  respectability  and  prestige  which  accrues  to  stupid 
and  wicked  acts,  if  only  they  are  successful  enough  and  repeated 
oftei  enough  to  come  under  the  cover  of  custom  and  the  halo 
of  a 1 ancient  institution. 

tree  sale  of  land,  easy  and  cheap  transfer,  abolition  of 
primogeniture  and  entail,  establishment  of  ]>easant  proy>rietoi s, 
itc.,  look  })lausible  enough  at  first  sight,  but  as  soon  as  you 
eon  e to  examine  them,  they  are  at  best  but  an  iiuju’ovement  to 
a system  that  is  rotten  aiul  evil  at  its  core,  a system  that  must 
be truck  down  root  and  branch,  and  not  ])runed  and  ))ropped. 
If  lliese  reforms  could  have  saved  civilisation  from  tlie  evils 
it  mifters  from,  it  would  have  been  saved  in  many  countiies 
long  ago.  All  nations  have  had  theii’  peasant  ])ro])rietors, 
whi  Ic  America  and  our  colonies  have  had  from  the  beginning 
a scstem  of  easy  and  cheap  land  translei,  in  the  case^  of 
Auf  tralia  an  absolutely  ])erfect  one.  They  liave,  in  fact,  arrived 
at  1 he  happy  goal  aimed  at  by  one  school  ol  land  refoimers. 
Th(  y can  buy  and  sell  land  as  easily  as  stocks  and  shares,  or  an} 
oth  jr  sort  of  property,  and  with  what  result  ? hy,  that  with 
the  growth  of  population  exactly  the  same  evils  arise  that  we 
ha^e  to  contend  with  here,  the  same  excess  of  wealth  and 
po\crtyj  power  and  helplessness,  if  anything'  accentuated,  while 
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the  case  of  transfer  a])])cars  to  facilitate  a furious  and  ruinous 
gambling  in  land,  that  is  happily  \mknown  in  the  old  country. 
None  of  "their  cflorts  to  liave  the  land  fairly  distriliuted  have 
prevented  the  most  monstrous  monojiolies  and  the  most  gigantic 
estates.  The  holding  of  land  for  speculative  purpo.ses  has 
driven  emigrants  through  hundreds  of  miles  of  rich  but 
unused  land,  to  lead  an  isolated,  arduous  and  dangerous  life, 
far  awav  from  civilisation,  while  magnificent  forests  aie 
wastefullv  desti’oyed  which  would  have  lieen  invaluable, 
had  agriculture  jiroceedcd  step  by  step  with  a ])o])ulation 
behind  to  use  the  timber  for  fuel,  building,  and  other 
useful  purposes.  The  vast  area  of  land,  in  comparison  to 
the  ]»opulation  in  the  new  countries,  and  the  shameful  way  in 
which  the  native  territories  ai'c  annexed,  as  soon  as  land  jobbers 
re(iiiire  a further  field  for  their  ex])loitations,  has  so  far  ke])t 
the  colonies  clear  of  many  difficulties  that  we  have  to  contend 
with  here.  Ihit  this  is  iio  thanks  to  their  land  laws,  which 
arc'  far  worse  than  ours,  and  grant  the  tenants  no  such 
])roteetion  as  they  get  in  Ireland,  for  instance. 

All  ex])erience  goes  to  show  that  private  ownership  in  any 
form  leads  to  the  land  getting  into  the  hands  of  the  moneyed 
classes,  who  use  it  sim])ly  for  purposes  of  investment  and 
s])ecidation.  Their  money' flows  in  this  direction  as  inevitably 
and  naturally  as  water  flows  down  hill.  cu’king  agricul- 
turists or  tradesmen  almost  invariably  reciuire  all  their  cajcital 
in  theii'  business  when  they  ought  to  be  making,  say,  from  10  [)cr 
cent,  to  2o  ])cr  cent.,  ■while  the  investor  is  glad  to  get  4 f>er 
cent,  or  o ])cr  cent,  for  a secure  investment.  As  certain  as  it 
is  in  ])hvsics  that  lead  will  displace  water,  is  it  in  economics 
that  the  investing  classes  will  displace  the  working  classes  in 

the'  virtual  possession  of  the  land. 

Whatever  merits  or  demerits  there  may  be  in  ])easant  pro- 
])rietorship  let  us  be  clear  about  this,  that  this  system  and 
land  nationalisation  are  as  far  removed  as  the  pedes.  e 
land  nationalists  advocate  a radical  reform  that  will  be  all- 
])ervadinu'  and  inclusive,  that  will  affect  all  classes  diiectU  as 
well  as  indirectly,  instead  of  a few  agriculturists  only  ; that 
is  founded  on  the  rock  of  justice  and  worked  on  the  principle 
of  the  common  brotherhood  of  man,  a ])i’inciple,  the  benefits  of 
which  will  multi])lv  with  gcnei'ations  instead  of  ending  with 
the  first : a princi]>io  which  ojeens  itself  to  tlie  natural  de^elop- 
ment  of  man,  and  the  unforeseen  ov(dutions  of  industry.  e 
don’t  attem])t  artificially  to  plant  certain  men  in  certain  holes, 
for  their  own  exclusive  benetit  with  the  idea  that  thex  xsill 
flourish,  because  in  past  ages  under  entirely  different  con- 
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ditidis,  in  an  nncommercial  and  pnmparatively  nnproo'ressive 
period  of  our  civilisation,  those  men  in  their  holes  manao'cd 
to  i3ap  their  share  of  the  rono’h  plenty  of  their  day.  Where 
peasant  proprietors  have  played  a useful  part  in  history  they 
hav(!  grown  up  naturally  through  their  own  fitness.  Their  dav 
is  gone,  and  unless  wo  arc  to  be  again  over-run  with  the 
barlarians,  and  begin  all  over  again,  their  day  will  never 
retu  m. 

'e  should  shun  as  poison  the  re-establishment  of  a system 
the  whole  tendency  of  which  is,  to  make  men  self-centred, 
self!  jh,  unprogressive  and  narrow.  Their  whole  life  and  fortune 
tied  to  one  particular  corner  of  the  earth  in  one  particular 
occi  pation  ; out  of  sympathy  with,  and  jealous  of  the  changes 
aroi  nd  them,  fearful  that  they  should  injure  their  particular 
and  immoveable  stake,  you  can  hardly  find  in  the  lowest  of 
our  town  populations  a people  so  utterly  wanting  in  public 
spir  t and  so  out  of  sympathy  with  national  movements  as  a 
long  established  peasant  proprietary  of  the  present  day. 

A reform  to  be  healthy  must  embrace  humanity,  must  have 
nothing  in  the  form  of  privilege  or  vested  interest  to  eat  into 
it  lil:e  a cancer,  must  have  nothing  to  check  free  evolution, 
and  individual  accomodation  to  the  changes  around,  must  lead 
us  1 at  into  temptation,  hut  deliver  us  from  evil.  It  must 
rnaki  us  all  feel  ourselves  an  integral  portion  of  society, 
inus , make  us  feel  that  with  it  we  stand  or  fall,  that  it  is 
our  luty,  pleasure  and  interest  to  protect  society,  instead  of  to 
prot  )ct  ourselves  against  it.  It  must  give  us  common 
intei  ests  and  aspirations  not  with  a class  only,  nor  yet  even 
with  a nation,  but  ultimately  with  the  whole  human  race  : it 
mus , make  us  public  spirited,  and  render  it  possible  to  carry 
out  in  practice  the  few  great  central  truths  taught  us  over 
180(  years  ago.  “As  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you, 
do  ye  also  likewise.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thysjlf.”  It  must  enable  us  to  feel  when  we  pray  “Thy 
king  lorn  come,  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heav  311,”  that  we  are  honestly  doing  our  part  to  bring  about 
wha1  we  are  praying  for,  and  that,  however  far  from  the  goal 
we  a ’e  and  always  must  be,  that  nevertheless  step  by  sfep  we  are 
near  ng  it,  step  by  step  leaving  behind  us  the  sordid  misery 
and  I’evolting  vice  of  the  present  age.  It  must  reward  those 
who  have  faith  in  righteousness,  and  bless  those  who  love 
man!  dnd,  by  seeing  ever  growing  up  around  them  a healthier, 
happev,  and  nobler  generation  of  the  children  of  God,  who 
live  on  their  Mother  the  Earth, 
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